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CHAPTER I. 

Conversazione continued — Match-making — The Co- 
dini opposed to traveUing — Hopes of the liherals 
centred in Piedmont — ^Volunnia's pleasantries — 
Story of the young nohle and his pastehoard 
soldiers. 

Meanwhile the representative of the 
kniglits-hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and the defenders of Ehodes and of 
Malta, did not seem at all to regard himseK 
as an object of commiseration, but went on 
talking and laughing in the highest spirits, 
giving a rapid summary of all the recent 
Carnival gossip of Eome, and then asked, 
in his turn, the news of Macerata in the 
same gay, careless strain, 

"So the Marchese Eidolfi has married 
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2 MATCH-MAKING. 

Ids gohhina daughter at last, I am told ? It 
was no easy achievement, I should say. 
Who arranged the affair?" 

"As for that, I do not exactly know," 
answered the timid old count, brightening 
up as he entered on a genial topic; for 
having disposed of his own daughters very 
advantageously some years before, he as- 
sumed an air of superiority whenever the 
subject was introduced, conscious that he 
was regarded with a sort of admiring envy 
by fathers still burdened wifii the care of 
settKng theirs. "I do not exactly know," 
he repeated, rubbing his hands, " whether 
it was some amico di ema (family friend) or 
a matrimonial broker, who arranged -the 
partito ; but whoever did, it was clumsily 
done enough! The sposo, a Neapolitan 
baron, thought the dote very fair, and was 
tolerably satisfied with the portrait they 
sent him before he signed. Eidolfi, on his 
part, had no cause to complain of the in- 
formation he received concerning the young 
man, his fortune, and so forth ; and accord- 
ingly, neax the end of Carnival, he arrived 



A COSPKOMISX:. ft 

for the cdiebration of the marriage. Theot 
eorbezzoli ! there is a pretty piece of work E 
The baron perceives that one oS. the young 
lady's shonldera is nmch higher than the 
other, a fact the painter had omitted in her 
portrait — ^by the bye, it was. only a medal- 
lion that was sent — ^merely the head, ha } 
ha! — and says, tutto aehiettOy just in two 
words, that nnless a bag of three thousand 
additional dollars is produced, to give her 
form its required equipoise, he will go. back 
to his o Jeo^' Jhe ^. J ^^ 
the contract ! You should have seen the 
way Eidolfi was in. Nothing could bring 
him to reason for some time, and a lawsuit 
seemed inevitable. But then I and some 
others who had not been consulted before, 
came forward, and we mediated, and we 
talked. Baata! there was a compromise, 
and the wedding took place the last Tuesday 
of Gamival. I was really glad, for I had 
it upon my heart to get that poor girl 
married." 

*' I don't deny the sposo had some reason 
on his side," said the other Nestor of th^ 

b2 



4 OBJECTIONS TO TRAVELLING. 

group, the Marchese Testaferrata. "But 
if Eidolfi had taken my advice, after what 
we heard of his vagabond dispositions— 
instead of thinking it a rather fine thing 
that his future son-in-law had been to Paris, 
and who knows where — ^he would have had 
nothing to say to the match. * Senti, caro^ 
I said to him, *I have lived a few more 
years than you, and I never yet saw any 
good from Pandering about the world. Let 
each ..man stay among his own people, 
where his fathers lived and died. What 
did for our parents, is surely good enough 
for us.' But he thought he knew better, 
voveretto ; he would not listen to me, so I 
washed my hands of the husiness." 

"What was he to do?" returned the 
other. " There was the girl to find a 
husband for, and he was obliged to adapt 
himself to what he could get. Besides, it 
is agreed that the sposi are to spend alter- 
nately six months with her family here, 
and six with his in Calabria." 

I could not help mentally pitying the 
young couple when I heard of this arrange- 
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ment; but the next moment's reflection 
served to remind me that a menage tete-a-tete 
between persons united under such circum- 
stances could present nothing very inviting, 
and accordingly I withdrew my superfluous 
sympathy. 

"And young Delia Porta?" asked Chec- 
chino, "he has got into a lawsuit about 
something like Eidolfi's affair — has he 
not?" 

" No ; not precisely. It appears he em- 
ployed a regular sensale (broker) to negotiate 
his marriage with a rich heiress of Ancona ; 
and as she was really a capital match, and 
several other candidates were in the field, 
he promised him a large percentage— I do 
not recollect how much — ^upon the total 
amount of her fortune, should he succeed 
in arranging it. Everything went on 
smoothly, and the marriage took place; 
but somehow our good friend did not find 
it convenient to fulfil his agreement. So 
the broker cites him before the Tribunal, 
where Delia Porta justifies himself by de- 
claring it is through other channels that 
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.«»«» was oM^ad, ^ thatihe plaiutiT. 
boasted inftaeiice alone wotild luive been in- 
effectual. So thjey have gone x^nlaxly to 
law, and a fine a£Edr they will make of iL 
To crown tbe whole, the father of the sposa 
is furious, for he finds the broker purposely 
deceived him about DeUa Porta's fortune : 
he is not half so well off as he gave him to 
Tinderstand. Ah, well, I can pity him, poor 
man : I pity aU those who have daughters to 
marry, 

" And I am sure I pity those who have 
married his daughters ! " cried Checchino, as 
the door diosed upon tibie two old gentlemen, 
who always went away together at the same 
hour, to the evident relief of the rest of 
the company. " And that old Testaferrata, 
too, with his still more ultra-codino theories- 
He ought certainly to have been a Chinese. 
I remember when his graudson waated to 
visit the Grreafc Exhibition of London. 
42orpo S Bacco ! he might as well have re- 
quested leave to go to the infernal regions.*' 

*' Oh, as for that, I could tell you of 
seores of yomig men whose passports w^re 
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refiised thfim by our most enlightened 
GoYemment for thmt dangerous expedition/* 

*' If I was to repeat that in England," I 
«aid, "I should either be acciised of wUful 
exaggeration, or of being misled by party 
feeling/* 

** The signorina is right ! " exclaimed the 
doctor, " It is easy to conceive that these 
miserable puerilities, these minutiae of des- 
potism, are below the comprehension of a 
people who have never been denied either 
fireedom of action or of speeck" 

" This condition of things cannot lasi^ 
however," said the Conte Muzio, who, since 
the departure of the two codini, had become 
more animated; the presence of the old 
conte, so exulting over all those oppressed 
with riiatrimonial cares, always sensibly 
aflfecting him — so they afterwards told me — 
burdened as he was with five marriageable 
nieces, for whose sake he had long laid aside 
all projects for himself, devoting his little 
patrimony to augmenting his widowed 
sister's scanty resources. "No, no, it eao:- 
aaot last. Prom what my nephew writes 



8 ITALIAN UNITY. 

me from Turin, of the steadiness of the 
ministry amidst the attacks of the two 
extreme parties — ^the Eetrogrades and Re- 
publicans — and their determination to up- 
hold the constitution to the utmost, I augur 
better times for ourselves. Let it be but 
consolidated by a few more years, that 
precious constitution, the only reality left 
of the dreams and hopes, and alas! the 
excesses of a period so bright in its dawn- 
ing, so dark in its close— let this be, and 
all of us, lifting up our drooping heads, 
looking to Piedmont as our example and 
regenerator, will yet find those beautiful 
words, ^ Italia unita^ are no delusion." 

" Then he is as enthusiastic as ever with 
his adopted country, your nephew, ehi?^^ 
inquired Checchino. " He is quite*a Pied- 
montese." 

"He is Italian, I hope," said Muzio, 
quietly. "I look for the day when that 
will be the only designation of all bom 
within the length and breadth of the fairest 
country in Europe." 

"You are an optimist, caro^ as well as 
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the king of uncles. I hope we shall see 
him a general some day. Do you know, 
signorina/' turning to me, " that this un- 
paralleled Conte Muzio, to gratify his 
nephew's martial genius, took him to Turin, 
and has placed him in the military academy, 

where But who have we here at last? 

Signora Volunnia, I congratulate myself on 
seeing you so well. It appeared to me a 
thousand years till I saw you again ! " 

Volunnia received her cousin's greeting 
with great friendliness, reciprocating his 
compliments on the pleasure of meeting, but 
assured him her health was far from good, 
and announced that she purposed taking 
some cream of tartar the next morning as a 
rinfrescante, and would stay all day in bed. 
These particulars having elicited great sym- 
pathy from the assembled friends, she next 
playfully tapped the knight of Malta on the 
lower part of his waistcoat, remarking: "Ah, 
Checchino mio, comminci a metterti un po' 
di pancia," which, delicately translated, sig- 
nifies, " You are growing rather corpulent ;'* 
a proceeding I could not help looking upon 
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BS siii£ralax, espeeiaUy afiber lier fitnctores on 

Cheeeliiiio, who evidently piqued himself 
^pon lis figure, bore the laugh this sally 
elicited with tolerably good grace, but re- 
veuged himself by teUing Volunnia of the 
marriages of two or three young ladies in 
Eome whose mothers, he well knew, had 
been her contemporaries; and asked with 
tender interest after her sisters and their 
children, which last topic always irritated 
her extremely^ 

Then, when he thought her sufficiently 
punished, with the tact that is almost in- 
stinctive to an Italian, he brought back the 
conversation to the Conte Muzio's nephew, 
on whom the good uncle's hopes and affection 
were evidently centered. 

^* So he passed his examinations well on 
entering? That must have been a great 
consolation to you, after all the sacrifices 
you made, and the difficulties you had to 
overcome beforehand. Ah, it is a fine 
service, no doubt: the Piedmontese are 
soldiers ! " 
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" My friend," said Muzio, " they are also 
sailors and. engineers, and mannfactnrers 
and politidans — ^in a word, they are men. 
I would sooner my nephew had chosen 
another than the military profession: to 
some honourable employm^it I had always 
destined him ; for I resolved at any cost to 
emancipate him from the life of caffes and 
iheatres, which foreigners say is the sole aim 
of an Italian's existence, but that, more truly 
speaking, h.6 is driven to by the peculiarities 
of his social position; and it would have 
suited better with our limited fortune had 
the boy made a different selection. But the 
bias was too strong: it would have been 
cruel to resist it." 

" If he had not had you for his uncle," 
cried the marchesa, " he would have turned 
out a second Paolo Pagano with his toy- 
soldiers." 

" Who is he ? " I asked. " Is not Pagano 
ike name of the old gentleman who went 
Away witii the Maa^chese Testaferrata ? " 

^^ Ber appunto^' &be answered, "he is his 
father ; but y^cai do not hear so much of poor 
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Paolo, though he is more than thirty years 
old, as of the blessing of having disposed 
of aU his daughters. He wanted to be a 
soldier too, but it was not to be thought 
of; so his military tendencies, denied their 
natural vent, have displayed themselves in 
a ludicrous form. For years he has been 
employed in the construction of thousands 
of little pasteboard figures, which he paints 
and equips with the utmost care, according 
to the uniform of different nations. To 
place these in line of battle, to repeat ma- 
noeuvres he sees the Austrians practise while 
out exercising, to go through the routine of 
drill, parade, and bivouac, constitutes the 
occupation and enjoyment of his life." 

" But you should see the order in which 
he keeps them," said Checchino : " the last 
time I was here, I got a sight of the army, 
aU equipped for the winter campaign. You 
must know, it is believed that, being per- 
plexed as to the means of providing for so 
large a body, he once appropriated the ample 
cloak of his uncle, a canon, and cut it up 
into wrappings for his soldiers 1 " 
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" We laugh at this," broke out the young 
doctor, rather fiercely ; " but we have more 
need to weep at the reflections it calls up 
on the condition of our country, where it is 
impossible to gratify the yearning for mili- 
tary life so common to young men, imless by 
following the example of Conte Muzio, and, 
in addition to great personal sacrifice, incur- 
ring the suspicion and resentment of the 
Government — ^which there are few ready, 
like him, to brave. Here, in our States, to 
be a soldier is synonymous with disgrace ! 
No career, except the church, is open to 
the patrician youth. And yet it is in pre- 
sence of these abuses, this palsying idleness, 
that you find men of good faith, like Testa- 
ferrata and Pagano, whimpering after the 
good old times, which means, if possible, a 
greater state of slavery than the present, 
and anathematizing every prospect of re- 
form ! " 

" Carissimo dottore^' said Checchino, taking 
up his Jiat, "one must be just after all. 
Trees of Uberty bearing buUets and poniards, 
do not tend to enlarge the understanding. 
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6r ghre a taste for another season of such 
fruits and foliage. We laugh, at Testaferrata, 
and those who thmk like him ; hut, upon 
mjr conscience, if you or I had heen stahbed 
and shot at in the open daylight, as both 
he and Pagano were in Ancona in 1849, 
simply because it was known we did not 
coincide with the par^ which had got the 
tippermost (it was durmg the Pope's absence 
at Graeta, and the short-lived republic at 
Eome, signorina), I don't imagine we should 
ever entertain very amiable sentiments to- 
wards the system whose advocates indulged 
in such questionable pleasantries.** 

"Those were exceptions, not the rule,** 
cried the marchesa. ^^Who can beanswerable 
for the excesses of a fection ? It is not fair 
to bring up the assassinations of Ancona to 
the signorina.** 

"I am just — I am just," he answered, 
laughing; "it is but right to show the 
reverse of the medal. You were having it 
all your own way, if I had not put in a word 
on the other side. Tou have enough left to 
make out a very good case, my friends: 
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console yourselves witli that. As for me, 
I do not expect to see better times, what- 
ever our excellent Muzio may say to the 
contrary ; so I do not kill myself with care, 
and endeavour to make the best of what we 
have, laugh and amuse myself, and keep out 
of politics. — Siffnori mzei, good night." 
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CHAPTER n. 

Unwillingness of the Italians to speak on serious 
topics — Indifference of the majority to literatm^e — 
Eeasons for discouraging the cultivation of female 
intellect — The Marchesa Gentilina relates her con- 
vent experiences — ^Admiration of English domestic 
life. 

One day so closely resembles another in the 
general course of existence in the provincial 
towns of Central and Southern Italy, that it 
would be difficult, with any regard to truth, 
to throw much more diversity into the 
description of twelve months than of twelve 
hours ; the only variation of any importance 
being connected with the seasons when the 
Opera is open, for which the majority of the 
population retain the absorbing attachment 
that grave thinkers, like the good and en- 
lightened Ganganelli, so far back as a century 
ago, lamented as the bane of the inhabitants 
of the Marche. On this, however, as on a 
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variety of other matters, his successors held 
diflferent opinions from Clement XIV. ; and 
by their encouragement to the taste for 
theatrical performances, fostered the levity 
which that pontiff in his correspondence so 
much deplores — ^well content to see the eager- 
ness, the interest, the hopes which in other 
countries men are taught it is more fitting to 
bestow on questions of science, politics, and 
religion, centre among their own subjects, 
on the trim of a prima donna, or the legs of 
a ballerina. 

That whiqh, perhaps, out of a hundred 
other traits, most forcibly attracted my 
notice, as evincing the most striking contrast 
to English maimers — for, be it remembered, 
I never set up for a cosmopolite, but, conscious 
of my inherent insularities, measure every- 
tibing by the gauge of English opinion and 
English custom — ^was the complete absence, 
in their familiar conversation, of all allusion 
to a topic which, more or less, for better or 
for worse, is always a predominant one 
with us. 

It was some time before I could assure 

VOL. II, / c 



18 UNWILLINGNESS TO SPEAK 

myself that the silence connected with reli- 
gion, in all save its most material forms — 
snch as just saying, " I am going to mass i' 
OTy " How tiresome ! to-morrow is a vigil, 
and we mnst eat maigreV^ — did not arise 
from reserve at the presence of a heretic ; 
but at length I was convinced that there was 
no design in this avoidance of themes which, 
in England, you can scarcely take up a maga- 
zine, or a fashionable novel, or pay a morn- 
ing visit, or go twenty miTes in a railway, 
without encountering. Instead of inter- 
weaving their conversation with phrases akin 
to those which, either from piety, or habit, 
or, alas ! from cant, are so frequently upon 
the lips of English people, the Italians 
seemed anxious to put aside whatever 
tended to awaken such unpleasant con- 
siderations as the uncertainty of life or a 
preparation for eternity; casting all their 
cares in this last particular — ^when they 
considered it worth caring for — ^upon their 
priests, with a confidence it was marvellous 
to witness. 

Never, certainly, judging them as a total- 
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ity, was there a set of people who " thought 
lass about thinkings or felt less about feel- 
ing;" who went through life less troubled 
with self-questionings of what they lived for, 
or whether they lived well ; or who, dissatis- 
fied and listless as l^ey might be in their 
present condition, manifested less inclination 
to dwell upon the hopes and prospects of 
futurity. 

T^t, although thus opposed to any serious 
reference to* sacred things, they resemble the 
French in the levity with which they will 
introduce them on the most unseasonable 
occasions, without any apparent conscious- 
ness of impropriety. Nay, there was thought 
to be nothing profane in a tableau vivant 
which I heard them talking of, as having 
recently taken place at the house of one of 
the noble ladies of the society ; the subject — 
a Descent from the Cross, or the Entomb- 
ment, I know not which — ^impersonated from 
an ancient picture. Suffice it to say, that 
our Saviour was represented by a remarkably 
handsome young student from Bologna, 
whose style of features and long brown hair 

c 2 
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resembled the type which all painters have 
more or less followed in their pictures of 
Christ ; and that the Magdalen was the lady 
of the house, a Florentine contessa, whose 
Eubens-like colouring and billowy golden 
hair had first suggested her fitness to sustain 
a part for which her detractors, of course, 
added she was also in other respects well 
qualified. 

The sentiments I expressed at this exhi- 
bition evidently caused surprise,* as, in fact, 
was invariably the case at the manifestation 
of any religious tendency on my part. I 
think I have before mentioned that Protestant 
amongst these worthy people was but a po- 
lite term for Atheist ; as in the case of the 
Marchesa Silvia when I oflfered her one of our 
prayer-books, the superstitious shrink from 
being enlightened upon our tenets ; while to 
the unbelieving, they are a matter of pro- 
found indiifference, respecting which they 
never dream of asking information. And 
tmder these two heads, with but rare excep- 
tions, and a vast and increasing preponder- 
ance to the side of infidelity, it is no want 
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of cliaxity to say that the population of thQ 
Pontifical States may be classified. 

Second only to the avoidance of all serious 
subjects, that which most struck me was their 
complete indifierence to literature, even in its 
simplest form. Unknown to them is the vene- 
ration we cherish for the popular authors of 
the day, our familiar reference to their works, 
our adoption omeir.aji,gs. During ohUd- 
hood they have no story-books to fill their 
minds with images which, converted into 
pleasant memories in advancing life, it is 
like letting sunshine upon the soul to muse 
over. Their ripening years see them with 
the same void ; for, however it may be ob* 
jected that a nation possessing Dante and 
Tasso, Filicaja and Alfieri, Monti and Leo- 
pardi, should never be taxed with the bar- 
renness of its literature, I reply that I am 
here speaking of the requirements of the 
generality of the masses, for whose capacity 
such authors range too high. The only 
attempts to supply this deficiency which the 
present time has witnessed— or rather, it 
should be said, the jealous surveillance over 
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the press has permitted — ^have been half-a- 
dozen historical novels from the pens of 
AzegKo, Manzoni, Ouerrazri. and one or 
two others. But as yet the experiment has 
failed : you may say of the Italians as of a 
backward child, "They do not love ttieir 
books ! " Reading is looked upon as insepa- 
rable fix)m study; as a monopoly in the 
hands of a gifted few ; and the most hopeless 
part of the case is, that they are not sensible 
of their deficiency, nor lament the depriva- 
tion •! Were scores of what we consider un- 
exceptionable works for youth to be spread 
before Italian parents and preceptors — ^tales, 
travels, and biographies — ^they would not 
bid the rising generation fall to and read. 
" Let them alone," they would say ; " the 
boys must attend to their education : read- 
ing for mere amusement will distract their 
thoughts." As for girls, the refusal would 
be still more decided, for they could be 
expected to gather only pernicious notions 
about seeing the world, or independence, or 
choosing for themselves in marriage, from 
the perusal! 
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I talked this over one day, not long before 
my return to Aneona, with the Marchesa 
Gentilina, who was sufficiently free from 
prejudice to listen quietly to some of my 
remarks, and sometimes even to acquiesce 
in their justice. But on this last point she 
was not amenable to my reasoning. 

" It is all very well, carina ; in England, 
I daresay, it may answer. But your women 
are of a different temperament, and society 
is differently constituted. As long as parents 
have the right, as with us, of disposing of 
their daughters in the manner they think 
best suited for their eventual benefit, the 
less they learn beforehand of the tender 
passion, the better. There are reforms 
enough wanted amongst our political abuses, 
without seeking to introduce innovations 
into private life. The wbole system must 
be changed, or else girls had better be left 
in thjeir present ignorance and simplicity." 

" But, marchesa ! This from you, 

who are such an advocate for progress 1" 

" Cma vdete ? I do not think th,e warm 
l^earts of our daughters of the south could 
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« 

read as phlegmatically as Englishwomen 
those tales in which love and courtship are 
ever, must ever, be predominant." 

** And if they could thereby learn to form 
a more exalted idea of what we tax you 
Italians as regarding in too common-place a 
light ? If they were led to look upon mar- 
riage less as a worldly transaction than as a 
solemn compact, not to be lightly entered 
into, but to be lovingly and faithfully ob-r 
served?" 

" If, if, my dear TJtopist ! If, instead of 
all these fine results, you gave them glimpses 
of a liberty and privileges they could never 
know, and so ended by making them miser- 
able? Take my own case for an example. 
I was sixteen. I had never left the convent 
for nine yeaxs ; I was always dressed in 
cotton prints, of the simplest make and 
description, and thick leather shoes, with 
great soles, that clattered as I walked along 
the mouldy old corridors, or ran about with 
the other pupils in the formal alleys of the 
garden, of which the four frowning walls 
had so long constituted our horizon. My 
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pursuits and acquirements had varied but 
little from what they were when I entered 
the convent ; and to give you in one word 
the summary of the infantile guilelessness in 
which the educande were presumed to exist, 
I had never seen the reflection of my own 
face except by stealth, in a little bit of 
looking-glass, about the size of a visiting- 
card, which I had coaxed my old nurse to 
bring me in one of her visits, and that 
we smuggled through the grating of the 
parlatojo concealed between two slices of 
cake ! 

" I knew this was to go on till a partito 
was arranged for me, for my parents did not 
like it to be said they had an unmarried 
daughter at home upon their hands ; besides, 
many men prefer a bride fresh from the 
seclusion of the convent, and in those days 
especially, this was the strict etiquette. I 
had seen my eldest sister discontented and 
fretting till she was nearly twenty, before 
the welcome sposo could be found, and I had 
no inclination to be incarcerated so long, 
though hope, and certain furtive glances at 
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my mirror, kept encouraging me to look for 
a speedier deliverance. 

" At last, one Easter Sunday — how wdl 
I remember it ! — I was summoned to the 
parlatojo, and there, on the outer side of the 
grating, stood a group of my relations : my 
father and mother, my sister and her hus- 
band, and one or two of my aunts. I was 
so flurried at the sight of so many people, 
and so taken up with looking at the gay new 
Easter dresses of my visitors — ^my sister, 
I recollect, had an immense sort of high- 
crowned hat, with prodigious feathers, as 
was the fashion then, which excited my 
intense admiration and envy — ^that I had 
not time to bestow much notice upon a little 
dried-up old man who had come in with 
them, and who kept taking huge pinches of 
snuff* and talking in a low tone with my father. 
My mother, on her side, was engaged in 
whispering to the Mother-Superior, and from 
her gestures, seemed in a very good humour ; 
while the rest of the party drew off my atten- 
tion by cramming me with sweetmeats they 
had brought for my Easter present. 
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" The next day but one, I was again sent 
for, and, with downcast eyes, but a bounding 
heart, presented myself at the grating. There 
I found my mother, as before, in deep con- 
versation with the Superior, who, on my 
bending to kiss her hand, according to cus- 
tom, saluted me on both cheeks with an 
unusual demonstration of tenderness." 

"*Well^ Glentilina,' said my mother, *I 
suppose you begin to wish to come out into 
the world a little ?' 

" I knew my mother so slightly, seldom 
seeing her more than once a month, that I 
stood in great awe of her; so I dropped a 
deep courtesy, and faltered, */S¥, Bignora; 
bat I warrant you I understood it aU, and 
already saw myself in a hat and feathers 
€ven more voluminous than my sister's ! 

" * The Madre Superiore does not give you 
a bad character, I am glad to find.' 

" ^Ah damero F was the conmientary upon 
this, * the contessina has always shown th^ 
happiest dispositions. At one time, indeed, 
I hoped, I fancied, that such rare virtues 
would have been consecrated to the glory of 
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our Blessed Lady, and the benefit of our 
order ; but since the will of Heaven and of 
her parents call her from me, I can only 
pray that in the splendour and enjoyments 
that await her, she will not forget her who, 
for nine years, has filled a mother's place/ 
And at the conclusion of this harangue, I was 
again embraced with unspeakable fervour. 

"In my impatience to hear more, I scarcely 
received these marks of affection with fitting 
humility ; while forgetting all my lessons of 
deportment, I opened my eyes to their fullest 
extent, and fixed them on my mother. 

" ' Ha, ha ! Grentilina,' she said, laughing, 
* I see you guess something at last ! Yes, 
my child, I will keep you no longer in sus- 
pense. Tour father and I, ever since your 
•sister s marriage, have never ceased endea- 
vouring to find a suitable match for you. 
The task was difl&cult. You are young, very 
young, Gentilina ; and we could not intrust 
our child to inexperienced hands. It was 
necessary that your husband should be of 
an age to counterbalance your extreme youth. 
On no other condition could we consent to 
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remove you from this so much earlier than 
your sister. But at last a sposo whom your 
parents, your family, the Madre Superiors 
herself, think most suitable, has been se- 
lected for you ; and ^ 

"But I waited to hear no more. The 
glorious vista of theatres, jewels, carriages, 
diversions, which we all knew lay beyond 
those dreary convent-walls, suddenly dis- 
closing itself before me, attainable through 
that cabalistic word matrimony, was too 
much for my remaining composure; and 
clapping my hands wildly, I exclaimed, 
^ Mamma mia — mamma mia, is it possible? 
Am I going to be married ? Oh, what joy, 
what happiness ! ' and then checking my 
transports, I said earnestly, * Tell me, 
mamma, shall I have as many fine dresses 
as Camilla?' 

"I declare to you, signorina, that the 
name of my destined husband was but a 
secondary consideration; and when they 
told me he was rich and noble — ^the same 
individual who had come to the grating on 
the previous Sunday to satisfy his curiosity 
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respecting me — ^I acqmesced without re- 
pugnance, ugly, shrivelled, aged as he was^ 
in the selection of my parents. Knowing 
nothing of the world, having scarcely seen 
a man except our confessor, fche convent 
gardener, and my father, I went to the altar 
eight days afterwards without a tear ! — 
This sounds very horrible to you, I dare* 
say," she resumed, afher a short pause, in 
which, notwithstanding her cardess manner, 
I saw some painftd memories had been 
awakened ; " but let me ask you — ^had my 
head been filled with notions, of fascinating 
youths, as handsome as my Alessandro when 
I first remember him kneeling at my feet, 
and saying, ' Grentilina, I adore you ! ' — 
should I not have added a vast amount of 
misery to wliat. Hekven knows, was already 
in store for me — ^in resisting a fate which 
was inevitable, ot whose only alternative 
would have been the cloister? No, no; 
since our domestic code is thus constituted, 
and as long as parents retain such arbitrary 
sway, let girls be left in happy ignorance 
that they have so much as a heart to give 
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away! If they are to be married, they wiU 
then not dream of any opposition ; if, on the 
contrary, as in the case of my poor sister- 
in-law, a suitable match has not been at- 
tainable, why, they will not, like her, be 
fall of romantic ideas gathered from their 
books : and so, instead of wearying their 
family with their blighted hopes, wiU take 
the veil, and retire contentedly to a con- 
vent, limiting their notions of happiness to 
standing high in the good graces of the 
father-confessor, or the preparation of con- 
fectionary and cakes." 

" If I believed you to the letter, mar- 
chesa, you would have me conclude that all 
the women of the Eoman States are, or 
should be, totally uncultivated." 

"Before marriage, I meant, remember 
that I Afterwards, all is changed. A wo- 
man of intelligence soon gets wearied of 
the frivolities she has been brought up to 
prize so highly, and will eagerly seek to 
instruct her mind. Study will then be her 
greatest pastime and her greatest safeguard." 

I knew she alluded to her own expe- 
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riences, but I could not forbear pressing the 
subject : " And for those who have no re-» 
fined understanding to cultivate, no desire 
to study, and yet have learned too late they 
have a heart which they were not taught 
must be given with their hand — ^what safe- 
guard is there for those, marchesa ?" 

"Per Baccor she cried, shrugging her 
shoulders, "that is the husband's affair; 
nobody else need meddle with it ! You see, 
my dear," she added, laughing at my dis- 
satisfied air, "we are a long way off from 
the state of things you would desire to bring- 
us to ; and if you would wish for any refor- 
mation in this as well as in any of our other 
abuses, you must request your friends the 
English ministers, next time we try to shake 
them off, not to lure us on by sympathy 
and approbation, and then abandon us to 
worse than our former condition."* 

♦ The tone now assumed by the British Govern- 
ment relative to Italian affiairs, — I mean since the 
liberal ministry came ii^to ofl&ce in the summer of 
1859, — gives great delight to all who hold progressive 
opinions, and has regained England's prestige in the 
Peninsula. 
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Subsequently, I ascertained that the mar- 
chesa did not advance any more than the 
opinions generally held by her country- 
people upon this subject; although there 
seems a strange inconsistency in persons 
ever disposed to rail at the defects of their 
internal policy, upholding these rococo ideas, 
alleging in their justification that the im- 
pulsive Italian character in youth is unsuited 
to the liberty conceded at so early an age to 
Englishwomen. 

A lady I conversed with upon this sys- 
tem, some time afterwards in Ancona — sup- 
posed to have had a liberal education, having 
been brought up in Northern Italy under 
her mother's roof — told me that, although 
she did not marry till twenty, she had not 
previously been allowed to peruse any work 
of fiction, excepting one after she was be- 
trothed, and that was Paul and Virginia I 
For which restriction, it may be parentheti- 
cally remarked, she i'ully indemnified herself 
in the sequel, being of a studious turn, by 
devouring all the French novels she could 
lay her hands upon. I must add, however, 

VOL. II. D 
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in fairness, that although they considered our 
national manners in respect to the training 
of young women ill adapted to themselves, 
they were all warm admirers of the virtue 
and harmony in married life which they 
believed to be the general characteristic of 
English people. Un Matrinionio alV Ingle%e^ 
meant mutual fidelity, love, and devotion. 
In arriving at this conclusion, they were 
aided by an example of twenty years' stand- 
ing constantly before their eyes : that of the 
English Consul at Ancona. From my uncle 
thoy judged that Englishmen make good 
fothers. Mr. * * * showed them what an 
English husband is like. His family lived 
retired in the country, and mixed but rarely 
in tlio society of the place ; but they were 
sufficiently known and respected to be still 
quoted as an illustration of English wedded 
happiness. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

On the study of music in the Marche — Neglect of 
painting — The young artist — His hopeless love — 
His jealousy — His subsequent struggles and con- 
stancy. 

I MUST now devote a little space to speak 
of the cultivation of the fine arts in the 
Marche; which, judging hy the limited 
patronage and still scantier remuneration 
accorded to their professors, would seem to 
be considered by many as dangerous as 
reading to a maiden's peace of mind. Of 
late years, however, music enters much more 
frequently into the Italian programme of 
female education. Though not yet in- 
troduced into the native convents, it is 
taught at the Sacre Coeur at Loretto, and in 
many private families, happily as yet with 
more discrimination than in EngJ.and — the 
absence of voice or ear being considered 

D 2 
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insurmountable disqualifications. The art, 
especially in its vocal department, can boast, 
even in so remote a comer of Italy, of in- 
structors superior to any procurable in Eng- 
land, except at those rates which some 
parents complacently mention as if to set 
a higher value on their daughters' acquire- 
ments. Blessings on the Italians in this 
respect, for they have no purse-pride! If 
you admire a lady's singing — and it is no 
rarity to hear streams of melody poured 
from those ftdl rounded throats, such as 
would electrify a London drawing-room- 
some member of het family will not imme- 
diately inform you that she learned from 
the first masters at two guineas a lesson ; 
that no expense was spared, and so forth. 
They do not understand John Bull's delight 
at framing all he does in rich gilding, and 
can enjoy the fine singing of their country- 
women, notwithstanding that, in Ancona at 
least, instruction from no mean professor 
was attainable at two patds (tenpence) a 
lesson. 

The music-master who taught my cousins 
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was director of the opera, composed and 
understood music thorouglily, and devoted 
himself, heart and soul, to his profession : 
to these recommendations he added a very 
handsome exterior, great attention to his 
dress, gentlemanly and respectful bearing, 
and, nevertheless, gave twelve lessons, of 
an hour each, for a sum equivalent to ten 
shillings, and thought himself lucky too to 
get pupils at that rate ! 

Painting, the twin-sister of Music, does 
not enjoy the same amount of popularity. 
In a country, of which the churches and 
palaces teem with evidences of the estima- 
tion in which it was held scarcely two cen- 
turies ago, I saw only one instance, that of 
Volunnia's miniatures, where, even in its 
humblest branches, it was studied by one of 
the higher ranks. It is cast as a reproach 
upon the modern Italians that they can no 
longer furnish good painters ; but the cen- 
sure is more applicable to those who do not 
care to foster the talent so often doomed 
to languish in the ungenial atmosphere of 
poverty and neglect. The young artist, 
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whose only pupils in Ancona were those 
fomished by my tmcle'g fanuly. had stacked 
several years in Borne, Florence, and Venice, 
had distinguished himself in his academical 
career, was fall of enthusiasm and feeling, 
and yet so little encouragement did he re- 
ceive in his native city, that it was difficult 
for him to earn his bread. It is almost 
superfluous to add that he was as poor as 
any painter need be. He had one coat for 
all seasons ; never ate but once a day, be- 
sides a cup of coffee at six in the morning, 
which he procured at a caffe, no fire being 
lighted so early at his mother s, where he 
lived ; and had a starved, hungry look, like 
a lean greyhound, with large hollow eyes, 
and an attempt at an artistic beard. Poor 
fellow ! his story presents so perfiec^ an illus- 
tration of a new phase of Italian life, that I 
must not be considered too discursive if I 
fiU this chapter with an account of it. 

He had known my uncle's family for 
years, and considered himself under obliga- 
tions to them, so that a little of the old 
Boman patron and client system was kept 
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up in their intercourse ; a respectful affec* 
tion on his side, and a kindly interest in his 
welfare on theirs. His knowledge of art 
was really wonderful. As a boy, he had 
drawn his first inspirations from Baphael's 
frescoes in the Vatican, and worshipped him 
almost as a divinity ; then ascending a step 
higher in purista principles, he devoted him- 
self to the study of that branch of the 
riorentine school of which " H Beato An- 
gelico da Fiesole"' is the chief; and to hear 
him descant on his purity of outline and 
grace of composition, was in itself a lecture 
on design. A timely removal to Venice 
luckily saved him from the exaggerations 
into which all votaries of any peculiar style, 
however excellent in itself, must inevitably 
fall ; on which, in fact, he was fiist verging, 
as two or three pictures he had in his 
possession, painted while the impressions of 
Florence were stall predominant, of ashy* 
hued saints, with marble-like draperies, 
abundantly testified : a^d leaving his legi- 
jtimate admiration for the Beato Angelico 
unsubdued, yet sent him back, at the con- 
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elusion of his studies, glowing with rapture 
for Titian and Paolo Veronese, From the 
great works of the former, he had made a 
number of sketches and spirited copies ; 
while he thought — as what young artist 
does not think ? — that he had discovered his 
peculiar secret of colouring, detailed to us 
as he held forth triumphantly upon his flesh- 
tints and impasto. In addition to all these 
artistic disquisitions, he used, while we were 
taking our lessons, to give us aQ the poH- 
tical news, or rather the whispers which 
were stealthily in circulation, and often re- 
peated that ours was the only house in 
which it was safe to express an opinion. 

Then he would tell us a great deal about 
the crying evils of his country, much to the 
purport of what I have already stated ; the 
ignorance of the women, the idleness of the 
nobles, the extortion and injustice of the 
Government, and the insolence of the Aus- 
trians who supported it-all being related 
in beautiful and poetic Italian ; for he spoke 
his own language with great refinement, 
although he did not spell it correctly. 
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And yet, notwithstanding these constant 
discussions and conversations, never was he 
known to pass the limits of difference tacitly 
laid down, never once to venture on the verge 
of familiarity : years of intercourse, resumed 
at intervals since his boyhood, made no 
difference. He never came to the house 
but as a teacher ; and at the end of each 
lesson, he always bowed with the same 
ceremonious respect, and backed out of the 
room with the same "servo umilissimo" as 
if he had been a mere stranger. 

I wish I could detail some of the stories 
we heard from him— little romances in them- 
selves, and admirably illustrative of the 
quick feelings and exaggerated sensibility 
of the Italian temperament, allowed more 
room for the development in the mezzo cetto 
than in the strict etiquette of the nobility. 
How a young cousin, becoming desperately 
in love with a young man she had only 
seen from an opposite window, pined rapidly 
away ; and on hearing he was already aflB- 
anced, insisted on taking the veil in a con- 
vent of a very strict order : how his own 
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msber, a very beautiful girl, nearly broke 
her heart jfrom the cruelty exercised by her 
mother-in-law, who tried to sow discord 
between her and her husband, opened all 
the letters she received from her parents, 
took away all her best clothes, and distri- 
buted them among her own daughters— in 
feet, behaved like a suocera in all the accep- 
tation of the term. But nothing interested 
ns so much as his own history, in which he 
at last made us the recipients of the misery 
and uncertainty that were destined to be 
inseparable from his existence. 

We had observed that for some weeks he 
looked more than ordinarily woe-begone, 
scarcely spoke, and his unbrushed hair stood 
erect with an air of distraction it was piti- 
able to witness. The usual inquiries about 
England, the lectures upon art, the paeans 
to Eaphael, were all at an end, and our 
lessons were becoming very stupid, common* 
place affairs, when, one day, as he was 
cutting a crayon, he suddenly laid it down» 
and said, falteriugly : '' Signorine, wiU you 
excuse my temerity, if, knowing all your 
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benevolent interest in me, I tell you what 
makes me so ill. I have fallen in love/^ 

"Indeed!** we exclaimed; "tell ns all 
about it. Where is the lady ? — how long 
has it been going on? — ^when will the 
sposalizio take place?" 

" Alas !" he replied, " what can I say ? I 
have never spoken to her ; it is two months 
since I first saw her ; it was one evening 
outside the gates : she was with her mother. 
I beheld that modest ingenuous face, and 
my fate was decided. Miserable was I bom, 
miserable have I always been, but never so 
miserable as now." 

"Wherefore?" I inquired, with a per- 
plexed expression. 

" Because I have no means of maintain^ 
ing her — ^not even a few hundred dollars of 
my own : therefore it is of no use attempt- 
ing to make the acquaintance of her family, 
or presenting myself as a suitor. sig- 
norine ! I have suflfered so long, my secret 
was wearing me to the grave." 

" But you have an awenire — a future, at 
least," said my cousin Lucy, who, under all 
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her sedateness, was rather of an entliusiastic 
turn. 

"Ah!" answered he, shaking his head, 
" that is easy to say for you English : we 
poor Italians have no future ; we never can 
rise ; we are but fools to dream of it." 

" Then do you not mean even to try to 
improve your fortunes, so as one day to be 
able to marry ? " 

" Heaven knows whether I do not try," 
was the rueful response ; " but the days for 
art in Italy are gone by. You are witness, 
ladies, to the patronage accorded to me 
here. What have I to look back upon since 
I established myself in Ancona? One or 
two commissions from convents for the apo- 
theosis of some new saint — a few portraits 
— at such rare intervals, and on such hard 
terms, that I verily believe, if I were a 
house-painter, I should succeed better than 
with my aspirations to be an historical one." 

" Yet, why despair ? " I persisted ; " why 
not obtain an introduction to the family of 
the fair incognita, explain your views, and if 
they hold out any hopes of your ultimately 
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being accepted, you will work away with 
redoubled energy. Tou might go and paint 
signs in Califomia." (That was all the rage 
just then.) 

" The signorina is laughing at me, I see ; 
but it would not be right according to our 
ideas. She had better know nothing of me ; 
her peace of mind might be disturbed. 
Those friends whom I have consulted, tell 
me I ought even to avoid passing her when 
she is out walking, or going to look at her 
at mass. Her character is evidently so full 
of sensibility that it would be easy to de- 
stroy her happiness." 

" How can you be so sure of all this, if 
you have never spoken to her ? " 

"I see it all perfectly in her face," he 
answered, with a determined belief in his 
own powers of observation, which no ridi- 
cule or reasoning could shake. His romantic 
passion amused us all excessively, and as he 
evidently liked to talk of it, the disclosure 
having been once made, we were in future 
kept fully informed of all his tortures, fears, 
and despondency ; but fancied that an attach- 
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ment, hopeless and baseless as this, could not 
be of long duration. Contrary, however, to 
what we anticipated^ he became more and 
more in love ; he looked every day thinner, 
his hair more wiry, his eyes unnaturally 
brilliant and deeper sunk. 

One morning — a real wintry morning, 
one of the few we ever saw — ^he came in, 
livid and trembling, with a wildness in his 
appearance that was startling. He did not 
leave his hat in the hall, as was his custom, 
but entered with it in his hand, and making 
a few steps forward, paused abruptly, and 
said in a hoarse voice : 

" The signorine will excuse me if I pray 
them to dispense me from my attendance 
for a few days. I am going into the country 
— yes, into the country !" 

When an Italian goes into the country at 
such a season of the year, he must be iu a 
desperate plight, and we anxiously demanded 
the reason of this rash step. 

" Signorine, I am mad — ^I am jealous ! 
Yesterday, I was looking up furtively at 
her window ; another man was standing in 
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the street near me; I fancied I had seen 
him there before : still a suspicion never 
crossed my brain, when the window opened, 
and she looked out. Never had she deigned 
to do this for me. As I live, her eyes rested 
upon him ! All the furies seized me ; I rushed 
to the houge of my friend, my best friend, 

the Avvocato D . I raved, I tore my 

hair, I imprecated curses upon her. He took 
ipe by the arm. ' To-morrow, you must go 
into the country,' he said ; / 1 wiU accom- 
pany you.' Tes, signorine, with twelve 
inches of snow upon the ground, I go into 
the country!" 

And into the country he went, and from 
the country he returned in two or three 
weeks' time, unrecovered; although con- 
vinced that his jealousy was groundless, the 
national specific had failed in this case. 
Then I fear we did him harm, for on the 
"nothing venture, nothing have" principle, 
we counselled him to embody his hopes, 
prospects, and honest determinations in a 
letter to be submitted to the young lady's 
family, belonging, like his own, to the middle 
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classes, thougli more affluent in their cir- 
cumstances. 

Taking an injudicious mezzo termine, he 
humbly presented this epistle to the fair 
Dulcinea herself, as she was coming one 
day out of church under the care of some 
aunt or elderly female relation. 

Haughtily flinging it on the ground, the 
damsel indignantly said, "I do not know 
how to read letters of this description," and 
passed on. Her virtue and discretion in- 
creased his admiration, while the repulse 
almost broke his heart. He never made 
any further attempt to press his suit, but 
moped and pined away perceptibly ; in fact, 
he was dying of mortification and grief — so 
common an occurrence in this part of Italy, 
that they have a distinct name for the aflfec- 
tion, and call it passione. 

At this juncture, some friends of his, 
who had emigrated to Tunis in the recent 
troubles of Italy, wrote to recommend his 
joining them there ; and urged on by the 
representations of all who were interested 
in his welfare — his desperate condition 
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sanctioning so desperate a step as foreign 
travel was usually looked upon— encouraged 
especially by ourselves, Mrith. our restless, 
enterprising Britisli notions, lie embarked 
in a small trading- vessel, almost reduced to 
a skeleton. 

Months, nay, years have passed since 
. then, and it seemed as if aU clue to the 
poor young painter were completely lost, 
when, by a strange coincidence, I received 
a letter from him at the very moment when 
the ink was still wet upon the page where 
I had been relating his ill-starred attach- 
ment. I wish I could transcribe the whole 
of this letter — ^I wish it could be laid 
tangibly before my readers — so clumsily, 
squarely folded, with its coarse red seal, 
stamped with some copper coin very pro- 
bably, its stiff handwriting and deficient 
orthography ; and its contents, so simple, 
so poetical, so unassuming, of which a few 
extracts, to give the continuation of his 
vicissitudes, can furnish but a very imper- 
fect idea. 

After relating the failure of the hopes 
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with which, he had landed at Tunis, he 
says that, resolved to leave no path that 
might lead to independence unexplored, he 
even set his beloved art comparatively aside, 
and had betaken himself to whatever honest 
employment he might find. Entering the 
service of the Pacha of Tripoli, he had been 
sent as a mineralogist—" for amongst the 
Turks,'' he naively remarks, '^one may do 
anything — far into the interior, amongst 
men and manners completely different from 
our own, to explore a mine reported to be 
of silver, but which, with my usual ill-luck, 
turned out of very inferior iron." Then, 
encouraged by the Pacha's promises, he 
accompanied him to Constantinople, where, 
finding to his cost that he must put no 
faith in princes, he turned to his painting 
again. But the city was swarming with 
Italian refugees, artists among the rest, all 
contending for the bare means of subsist- 
ence; so, after a few months of painful 
struggles, he went back to Africa, and 
entered into some trading speculations. 
Neither in this new career was he sue- 
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cessftd. Perhaps he worked with a sinking 
heart, for the tidings reached him that the 
young girl so faithfully loved was about to 
be married ; and " what imbittered this an- 
nouncement, was learning that the character 
of her fixture husband oflfered but slender 
prospects for her happiness." His Httle 
ventures failed; his resources were ex- 
hausted ; and he was under the necessity of 
returning to his native country. There he 
found strange reverses had suddenly befallen 
her whom he had schooled himself to look 
upon as irrevocably lost. Her parents were 
both dead ; the marriage had been broken 
oflF; and firom comparative affluence, she 
was so reduced as, jointly with a widowed 
sister, to have opened a day-school for little 
girls. 

" I saw her then," he goes on, " under 
the pressure of sorrow. I found her in the 
words of Petrarch, piU bella, ma meno altera ; 
and yet, even at that moment, my cruel 
destiny prevented me from saying 'I am 
here to comfort and sustain you ! ' " 

Once more he went forth, hoping against 
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hope, with the aun of establishing himself 
as a portrait-pamter and drawing-master at 

, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 

whither many English families annually 
resort; and the object of his letter was 
modestly and unaffectedly to request that if 
I knew any of my country-people intending 
to winter there, I would recommend hiTn to 
their notice. 

I felt very sad to perceive how he over- 
rated the signorinaforestieras influence, and 
the extent of her acquaintance ; or else in 
his simplicity imagining that to be English 
is synonymous with belonging to a vast 
brotherhood, giving and demanding the 
hand of fellowship on every side. I wish 
it were thus in this instance at least, for the 
first use I should make of this blissfiil state 
of fraternity, would be to claim patronage 
and encouragement for the poor artist, 
whose history then could soon be pleasantly 
wound up like orthodox story-books, in 
these words, "and so they were married, 
and lived very happily all the rest of their 
days/' 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

From Ancona to Umana — Moonlight view — The 
country-house — Indifference of the Anconitans to 
flowers and gardening — ^Ascent of the mount — 
Magnificent prospect at simrise — Trappist convent. 

The famous Santa Casa, or Holy House of 
Loretto, has long been recognized as the 
principal attraction of the Marche ; indeed, 
it is so ^ell knovyrn to tourists, that I should 
have left my excursion thither unrecorded, 
had not this omission rendered my picture 
of local manners and customs incomplete. 
Little as the Anconitans are given to loco- 
motion, I never met an instance of one who 
had not visited the shrine at least once in 
his or her life, whilst a few make it a point of 
conscience to repair thither every year. The 
distance from Ancona, by the high-road, is 
twenty miles — a journey of five hours, in 
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that country of steep hills and slow coaches ; 
but travellers are generally disposed to over- 
look the tedium of the way in their admiration 
of the scenery it discloses. Few, however, 
have any conception of the still more pic-* 
turesque features of the circuitous route 
through which, one lovely evening in June, 
we pursued our pilgrimage to Loretto. 

There was nothing very original or brilli- 
ant in OUT party. The V family — the 

same with whom we went to the rural 
christening — -joined the expedition, too ad- 
venturous for any of our Italian friends ; the 
consul, the Chevalier V , this time es- 
corting his wife and lively Polish daughters, 
very proud, as he protested, of the charge 
my uncle had delegated to him as his repre- 
sentative towards my cousins and unworthy 
self. He was a good man, that dear cheva- 
lier, in every acceptation of the term, but 
his sphere was certainly not a scrambling 
gipsying enterprise, such as we contemplated, 
and his presence would have proved hope- 
lessly depressing, had it not been for the 
antidote furnished by the indomitable spirits 
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of a lieutenant and two Kttle midshipmen 
belonging to an English frigate lying in 
the harbour, who had obtained permission to 
accompany ns. The fair hair mid ruddy 
cheeks of the middies, reminding Madame 

V of her own absent boys, had pleaded 

irresistibly in their favour; their extreme 
juveijility too, she argued, screened her from 
any breach of the convenances she was always 
so solicitous to maintain. As to the young 
lieutenant, he was a married man, carried 
about his baby's likeness in a locket, and 
spent fabulous sums in presents for his wife. 
No anxiety could therefore be felt on his 
score, no dread of exciting the remonstrance 
of a certain black-browed parish priest, who, 
I very well know, left the poor lady no peace 
on the impropriety of throwing her daughters 
into the temptations of English male here- 
tical society. 

It had been arranged that we should walk 
the first five miles of the way, with the ex- 
ception of the consolessa, who was provided 
with a donkey, as far as an unoccupied 
country-house, or c^mo, kindly placed at our 
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disposal by its owners ; thence, after needful 
rest and refreshment, we were to ascend the 
Monte d' Ancona, a lofty mountain, famed for 
a Trappist convent on its summit, and a mag- 
nificent range of prospect. To reach the 
top before daybreak, in order to see the sun 
rise, was an essential feature in our pro- 
gramme ; it was the only subject connected 
with nature on which the Anconitans ever 
showed any enthusiasm. Several of our 
acquaintances had, in their youth, they told 
us, braved the exertion and loss of rest to 
witness the levata del sole from the mount. 
Others regretted they had not the energy to 
attempt it. None ridiculed our undertaking. 
I felt very curious to behold what awoke 
such unusual admiration. 

We were all in a cheerful mood, and not 
a little diverted, as we passed through the 
narrow streets on our way to the gate, at 
the astonishment excited by the appearance 

of Madame V on a very antiquated 

chair-saddle, upon her long-eared steed. 
The people flocked to look at her with un- 
restrained curiosity, till the consul turned 
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suddenly round, and apostrophizing the 
gazers, inquired sternly whether they con- 
sidered the foreign custom of riding upon 
an ass more wonderful than their own of 
being driven by a cow. The justness of 
this reasoning, or rather the energy with 
which it was enunciated, having produced 
an instantaneous eflfect in the dispersion of 
the crowd, we were suffered to proceed un- 
molested, followed by a second donkey laden 
with provisions. 

Our route, immediately after quitting the 
town, lay near the cliffs forming the line of 
coast behind the promontory on which An- 
cona is built, in singular contrast to the 
sandy beach extending northward towards 
Sinigaglia and Pesaro. Sometimes the road 
quite skirted the edge of the precipice, and 
deviating from the undulations of the cliffs, 
would change the marine to a pastoral 
landscape, and lead to paths shaded by trees 
and flowering hedges, admitting occasional 
glimpses of mountains in the distance. 

For the next two or three miles, our course 
lay entirely between hedges, screening the 
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possessiom, or small £axms, into whicli the 
land is subdivided, from the road. It was 
rapidly growing dark ; for it must not be 
forgotten there is no twilight in Italy, and 
the moon was not yet visible ; so we had 
nothing to do but admire the fireflies which 
the midshipmen ruthlessly persisted in en- 
snaring in their caps and handkerchiefs, or 
laugh at the efforts of Vafficier marie^ as our 
friends had named the yoimg lieutenant, to 
sustain a conversation in French. No fear 
of robbers crossed our minds; the consul 
and our countrymen were armed, it is true, 
but more as a security against danger in the 
vicinity of Loretto, than in the unfrequented 
districts we were traversing, where there 
were no travellers or wealthy householders 
to attract the gangs which swarmed on the 
papal highways. 

At last, after the consul's lamentations on 
the weariness of the way had begun to find 
an echo in our own hearts, we emerged from 
a narrow path, shut in by steep banks, upon 
the casiDO. But it was not on its open doors, 
or the hospitable lights kindling for our re- 
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ception, that our eyes were turned. I do 
not remember being ever so enchanted by 
any view as that now presented to us. I 
know not whether daylight would rob it of 
any portion of its beauty and soothing influ- 
ence ; I can only speak of it as it impressed 
me then — so cahn, so pure, so still. We 
were standing on the verge of a lofty cliff 
that stretched precipitously forward like a 
crescent, and formed a bay on whose waters 
the moon, which had just risen, poured a 
flood of trembling silvery light ; while, on 
one side, dark, ominous, and frowning, rose 
the mount, projecting far into the sea, and 
towering in its sullen grandeur above the 
rippling waves which bore their snowy 
wreaths of foam in tribute to its feet. 
Clear and defined against the moonlit sky, 
with no trees or verdure to clothe its rocky 
steeps, there was something inexpressibly 
sublime in the aspect of this mountain, and 
the lonely character of the surrounding 
scenery. No sound invaded the perfect 
quietude of the hour except the reverential 
murmur of the sea, and faintly in the distance. 
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the voices of some fishermen, whose barks 
were gliding forth, their sails filling with the 
evening breeze, and glistening in the moon- 
beams. 

The preparations for supper were soon 
completed. The peasants left in charge of 
the house had eggs and firuit and wine in 

readiness, and Madame V had taken 

care that our donkey's panniers should con- 
tain all the substantial requisites for a 
repast. The midshipmen delightedly super- 
intended the laying of the cloth, and then 
smnmoned us to table, where their bibations 
of the sparkling Muscatel, profusely sup- 
plied, did credit to the excellence of our 
friend the conte's vintage. 

When the meal was over, the old contadina, 
who officiated as housekeeper, her Sunday 
costume and strings of pearls donned in 
honour of our visit, recommended us to take 
a little sleep before midnight, at which hour 
we were to set out for the mount in birocci 
— ^those primitive-shaped carts drawn by 
oxen or cows, that I have elsewhere minutely 
described. This reasonable advice the con- 
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sul fortliwith enforced by example as well 
as precept, and was soon slumbering sonor- 
ously on a sofa in the dining-room. Not 
feeling inclined to follow his admonitions 
while the moonlight shone almost as bright 
as day, we all preferred exploring the casino 
and strolling in its vicinity, accompanied by 
the dear patient comolesaa, who evidently did 
not think the convenances permitted her to 
lose sight of us, and consequently protested 
that she was not in the least fatigued. 

The house was soon looked over. No arm- 
chairs, no couches, no ottomans; nothing 
but stiff high-backed cane sofas, that seemed 
intended for anything but repose. There 
was a billiard-room, and a little chapel, or 
rather recess, divided by a pair of folding- 
doors from the principal sitting-room, where 
mass wa^ celebrated when the family were 
in the country: but we could discover no 
books or traces of aught resembling a library. 
In fact, as I have before remarked, as most 
Italians consider reading a study y and have 
no idea of it as a recreation, all appliances 
thereto are generally left behind when they 
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come professedly in search of health and 
mental relaxation to their vUeggtature, From 
six weeks to two months is the utmost 
amount of time they devote for this purpose. 
What with looking after their farms and a 
Kttle shooting, the men get through this 
period with tolerable satisfaction; to the 
ladies, it is always firaught with intense 
ennui. 

The resources of floriculture, with rare 
exceptions, are unknown to the women of 
the Marche. There was one lady of rank 
in Ancona who had laid out a garden at 
one of her country-houses with considerable 
taste. It was the only innovation I wit- 
nessed upon the orthodox quadrangular 
enclosure, fenced in by high walls with espa- 
liers of lemons, and little three-cornered 
flower-beds, intersected by gravel-paths, 
which graced a few of the camni of the 
wealthiest proprietors. Her example, how- 
ever, found no imitators ; and with a soil 
and climate exquisitely adapted for their 
cultivation, flowers receive less attention 
and seem less prized in the Eoman States 
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than in any other part of Italy. Here, in 
this secluded viUa, where the interest and 
occupation attendant on such a pursuit 
would have beguiled the weariness of the 
contessa's banishment from the fleas, bad 
smells, and stifling atmosphere which render 
Ancona, during the hottest months, a some- 
what questionable Elysium, a small wood 
adjoining the house, a few rose-bushes 
planted round cabbages; and two or three 
cobwebby arbours, were all the evidences of 
ornamental gardening we could trace. 

About midnight, we heard the slow drag- 
ging of wheels, and presently the peasants 
of the possessione came up with two^ birocci 
to the gate. Mattresses were then placed at 
the bottom of each, on which we were to 

sit ; and after Madame V had carefully 

arranged the cloaks and shawls her prudent 
care foresaw would ere long be necessary, 
we took our places, and in good earnest 
commenced the ascent. With a singular 
defiance of all engineering, it was carried 
abruptly up to the tops of hills, merely to 
descend with corresponding rapidity on the 
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other side, reminding me more of the 
Russian sliding mountains than any other 
illustration I can think of, and occasionally 
becoming so disagreeably perpendicular, and 
so distressing to the poor cows, which 
panted loudly at every step, that we often 
preferred getting out to walk, to overtask- 
ing their strength and risking our own 
safety. 

When the moon went down, the air 
became chill, and all of us gave tokens of 
weariness. As it approached three o'clock, 
our conductors, pointing to a faint break in 
the horizon, ui^ed us to hasten our steps, 
as day ^ would soon be dawning. Thus ad- 
monished, a few minutes of brisk walking 
brought us to the top of the mountain, 
which, so far as we could distinguish in the 
dull greyness pervading every object, was 
an irregular platform, on three sides over- 
hanging the sea, and on the fourth com- 
manding a wide, dark, boundless expanse, on 
which the blackness of night still rested. 
A little lower down, in a sheltered hollow, 
amid dusky groves of evergreen, cold, stem. 
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and desolate, rose the white walls of 
the celebrated Trappist monastery. The 
starange tales current of the austerities of its 
inmates, and of the disappointment or re- 
morse which had driven them to its seclu- 
sion, seemed appropriate to the surrounding 
gloom and the spectral aspect of the build- 
ing, when the tones of the matin-bell broke 
the oppressive silence that prevailed, and the 
Ave Maria del porno summoned the monks 
to their orisons in the choir. Our guides, 
reverently uncovering, made the sign of the 
cross, and then flung themselves wearily 
upon the ground, screened by a low parapet 
from the wind, which circled in keen gusts 
around ; while we looked forth upon the sea, 
and the glowing Ught that was stealing fast 
upon it. 

Brighter and brighter grows that radi- 
ance, until, as by the lifting of a veil, the 
distant peaks of the mountains on the op- 
posite iDahnatian shores become distinctly 
visible, thrown into bold relief by the illu- 
minated background, and we span the 
breadth and borders of the beauteous Adri- 
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atic. Fleeting as a dream is that unwonted 
spectacle, for lo 1 the glorious sun has leaped 
upwards from his mountain-bed, and the 
glad waters quiver and exult beneath his 
presence. Higher and higher stiU he rises, 
and Night flies scared before him, as if 
seeking a refage in that vague dim space 
where yet she holds her sway. It is a 
wondrous contrast, the golden sparkling 
sea and sable land, nature's mingled waking 
and repose — ^but short-lived as wondrous, 
for like the gradual uproUing of a scroll, so 
does the darkness recede which covers the 
face of the fair and wide-spread prospect ; 
and hamlets and towns, hills and valleys, 
fields thick with com, olive trees and vine- 
yards, seem to start into being while we 
gaze. 

The peasants pointed out exultingly a 
number of towns distinguishable with the 
naked eye — Osimo, Loretto, Becanati, Ma- 
cerata» besides many others, all ieith an 
individual history of their own, in feudal 
times having boasted of an independent ex- 
istence and waged petty wars with each 
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other. Nearly a hundred towns and villages 
are said to be discernible from this height ; 
but it was not on any of these in particular 
that the attention of a stranger would be 
admiringly directed, but rather to the grand 
panoramic efiect of the whole, bounded by 
its unrivalled background of Apennines, 
rising in terrace-like succession, till the last 
range blended with the clouds. 

After nearly an hour's survey — it was 
much longer according to the chevalier's 
impatient calculation, in which he was 
abetted by the midshipmen — we prepared 
to depart. After bidding farewell to our 
birocci, we descended upon the opposite side 
of the mount on foot, accompanied only by 
a boy to act as guide ; not without casting 
many lingering looks at the convent, and 
longing for a glimpse of those white-robed 
monks who — each isolated in his own cell, 
and occupied in the cultivation of the patch 
of ground whence he derives his subsistence 
— ^holding no commimion of speech without 
the permission of the superior, except on 
three great festivals in the year, and never 
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permitted to go beyond the walls of the 
convent,— have voluntarily delivered them- 
selves to a foretaste of the silence and con- 
finement of the tomb. 
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CHAPTEE V.-VI. 

The bishop's palace at Umana — Inroad of beggars — 
The grotto of the slaves — The physician's political 
remarks — Approach to Loretto — ^Bad reputation 
of its inhabitants — ^Invitation from the Ganonico. 



An hour's quick walking brought us to 
Umana, where carriages were to be in readi- 
ness to convey us across the country to 
Loretto. Formerly of some importance as 
an episcopal see, Umana is now reduced to 
a mere harbour for fishing-boats ; still, how- 
ever, containing some handsome though 
haf-^ed buuLgs. a.d having its A 
grown piazza, dingy caffcy and aristocratic 
loungers. The bishopric has been merged 
into that of Ancona, but the palace yet re- 
mains, in readiness for an occasional pastoral 
visitation. We had been courteously pro- 
mised we should find it open for our recep- 
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tion; and dusty, tired, and hungry, we 
were glad to cross its threshold. But before 
allowing us to sit down, the old couple who 
had charge of the palazzo insisted on con- 
ducting us through all the apartments, that 
we might see the best accommodation they 
had to ojffer was placed at our disposal. 
Accordingly, we were forced to perambulate 
long corridors and innumerable rooms full 
of doors, opening one into the other, through 
which it seemed vain to search for one that 
was not simply a passage to the rest. The 
brick floors were sunken and uneven; and 
the furniture, which consisted of tarnished 
mirrors, high-backed stamped-leather chairs, 
carved worm-eaten tables, with discoloured 
gUding, all looked faded and decaying. The 
beds, with their heavy brocaded quilts, 
canopies, and hangings, did not look par- 
ticularly inviting ; but in the total absence 
of sofas, they served for an hour or two of 
repose : after which, refreshed by such ab- 
lutions as the scanty washing arrangements 
pennitted-notlungbeyond L mnd tripod 
containing a small basin and jug being al- 
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lotted to each chamber, or procurable 
throughout the whole palace — we assembled 
for break&st. Here one of the middies 
narrowly missed upsetting the general har. 
xomnj by relating his fruitless attempts to 
obtain a tub, winding up his narrative by 
the remark, ''that these padres must be a 
queer set, decidedly not hydropathic." This 
observation being unfortunately overheard 
by the chevalier, who perfectly understood 
English, was immediately interpreted into 
a want of reverence for the priesthood. 
Turning very red, he said with emphasis, 
" It was extremely unfair and narrow- 
minded to cai^t that as an imputation upon one 
class of the community, which was decidedly 
a national characteristic ;" and an awkward 
pause ensuing, we should all have felt very 
uncomfortable, if the entrance of several 
iotte^ody waiters from the cafe, bearing a 
number of little brass trays containing each 
person's cup, tiny coffee-pot, milk-jug, and 
allowance of powdered sugar, had not given 
a happy turn to the state of affairs. The 
price of this collation, including a liberal 
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supply of rolls and cakes, did not exceed 
five bqjocchi a head (twopence-hal^enny). 
More substantial fare was supplied by the 
remaining contents of the basket that had 
ftimished last night's supper; and beiag 
now completely recruited, we all sallied out 
to see something of XJmana. 

Our appearance on the piazza created an 
immense sensation. It was evident that the 
presence of strangers was no common occur- 
rence to the industrious citizens pursuing 
there the dolce far niente. Then, too, in 
addition to the flattering notice of the out- 
door population — ^the barber, the apothecary, 
the keeper of the lottery-office, the tobac- 
conist, besides whoever happened to be 
making conversazione with them at the 
moment, all stood at their respective doors 
to look at us, and bowed with flattering 
urbanity. This tranquil demonstration, 
however, was soon eclipsed by an inroad of 
beggars, who had at first presented them- 
selves in limited detachments ; but as nothing 
could restrain our sailor-friends from dis- 
tributing small coins in profusion, their 
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numbers soon became astounding, and we 
ran the risk of being pulled to pieces in 
their eagerness, or deafened by their clamour. 
At this juncture, the consul and the three 
delinquents, forming themselves into a body- 
guard, faced round and menaced the most 
importunate with their sticks, while we 
availed ourselves of the opportimity to escape 
farther pursuit, and laughingly descended a 
steep stony path leading to the beach. 

Here some fishermen at once gathered 
round, and assailed us with inquiries as to 
whether we would not like to see the famous 
Grotta de' Schiavi, distant half an hour's 
row along the coast. This had not formed 
part of our projected itinerary ; but the sea 
being exquisitely calm, and the weather 
delightful, the majority of the party were 
strongly inclined to follow the suggestion. 
While the point was still in discussion, an 
unexpected ally in surmounting the opposing 
side presented himself in the CJiiarissimo and 
Dottissimo Signor Dottore (most enlight- 
ened and most learned, thus he would be 
styled oflficially), the most popular physician 
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in Ancona^ and an especial fi^YOurite, as I 
have already mentioned, in my nncle's 
household. Summoned the previous night 
to Umana for a consultation, he had pro- 
mised to remain tiU evening to await the 
result of the treatment he enjoined, and 
not being a firequenter of cqffh^ was now 
bruiting the time by a stroU on the sea- 
shore. 

Assuring the coMoksM^ who had a vision 
of banditti before her eyes, that even a delay 
of two hours would not hinder our reaching 
Loretto before sunset, and offering his escort 

in lieu of Monsieur V ^ whose politeness 

was combated by his dislike to any marine 
expeditions, we soon obtained the good pair's 
acquiescence. The consul went back to the 
episcopal palace to take a second nap ; his 
spouse, £ftithful to her duties^ dieerfiilly pre* 
pared to accompany us, too amiable to give 
bjisrself the satisfiidion of looking vi^im- 
iied. Two boats were soon selected firom a 
host of aiqplkan^ who remaii]^ furiousfy 
wianghng mnwing themselves, and hurling 
iaq^maktksis at ^ liMid of thdr 
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comrades, long ajfter we had pushed out to 
sea. 

Although the men pulled vigorously, 
rather more than the stipulated time elapsed 
before we descried a dark speck at the base 
of the white cliffs which rose, without a strip 
of intervening shingle, abruptly from the 
water's edge. A^ we approached, this proved 
to be an aperture wide enough to admit the 
entrance of a boat, and crouching as we 
glided xmder the low, dark passage, we 
found ourselves in a lofty circular cavern, 
with no place for the foot to rest upon 
except a narrow ledge of rock, two or three 
feet wide, that ran round it. A mournful in- 
terest, derived from well-authenticated facts, 
is attached to the Grotta de' Schiavi — that is, 
of the slaves — ^to which its name especially 
bears reference. It was here, as the sailors 
told us, and the dottore confirmed, that in 
those times when the Adriatic coast was ruth- 
lessly swept by the Algerine corsairs, they 
used temporarily to confine their prisoners, 
and deposit the booty they had collected. 
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Landing them upon the narrow ledge within 
the grotto, they would leave them securely 
bound while they went in quest of further 
plunder, confident that no means of egress, 
or possibility of rescue, lay before the 
wretched victims they had torn from their 
homes and kindred. 

Upon this natural platform the party 
now landed ; and while the greater number, 
laughing and talking, made the circuit of 
the rocks, the physician stood near my 
cousin Lucy and me, and dwelt upon the 
associations to which such a spot naturally 
gave rise. 

" I never come here," he said, " without 
a host of moumfiil fancies presenting them- 
selves to my mind. What shrieks and 
wailings, what moans of agony must have 
resounded within this gloomy cave ! — How 
truly must hope have died in the hearts of 
those who entered it ! — How many forms of 
beauty, and strength, and helpless child- 
hood, have here writhed and struggled, and 
swayed to and fro in impotent despair, 
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waiting till their pitiless captors should re- 
turn with fresh companions in slavery to 
greet them ! " 

" And I," exclaimed Lucy, the wonderful 
English spirit which animated those Italian- 
bom girls causing the blood to mantle in 
her cheeks, "I, in a scene like this, can 
never sufficiently thank God for having 
made me of a nation to whom it is owing 
that such things have ceased to be! It 
was my dear England which sent forth 
Lord Exmouth's fleet in 1816 to the 
bombardment of Algiers, the liberation 
of Christian captives, and the suppression 
of piracy in aU the Barbary States. Oh, 
Signer Dottore, it is a noble privilege to 
be English! — I value it next to being a 
Christian ! " 

He had known her from childhood, and 
smiled at her enthusiasm, while he rejoined : 
— " Would to Heaven, Signora Lucia, that 
your country, great and wonderful as she is, 
would not now-a-days content herself with 
reminiscences of her past exertions in the 
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cause of f5peedom.* You say such things 
have ceased to be. What has ceased ? . . 
The inroads of Algerine corsairs, I grant 
you — ^but not the tears of Italian captives." 

He looked round. Madame V and 

the others were still at some distance ; the 
boatmen were resting on their oars at the 
mouth of the cave. Eagerly, as if catch- 
ing at every moment, he went on : — 

"Who can count the political prisoners rot- 
ting in loathsome dungeons in various parts 
of Italy at this moment ? Tour countryman 
Gladstone has laid bare the horrors of the 
Neapolitan state prisons; but he did not 
tell you of Mantua, of Ferrara, of Pagliano ! 
In the galleys of Ancona, many persons, 
guilty of no other crime than the unguarded 
expression of their liberal opinions, are now 
wearing the felon's dress and chain. I know 

* As before remarked, the anger against the luke- 
irarmness of England, 'which was so general amongst 
Italian liberals, has given way since the firm attitude 
she has assumed on the question of leaving them free 
to choose their own form of government, unmolested 
by foreign armed intervention. 
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of some young men now languishing theife, 
who, for having let off a few fireworks on 
the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Eoman Republic, were sentenced by the 
restored Papal Government to twenty years' 
companionship — daily and nightly compa- 
nionship — ^with the foulest murderers. I 
could relate to you such stories of our pri- 
sons, — of men worn to premature dotage ; 
of strong hearts crushed ; of noble intellects 
palsied, — as would make you own that a 
worse slavery than that of Algiers exists 
for us !" 

We would willingly have heard more, but 

the approach of Madame V checked the 

speaker. Good, amiable as she was, she 
was known to be too completely under the 
control of her confessor, for any liberal to 
venture to speak unreservedly on politics 
before her. The conversation was at once 
turned into a new channel; and in a few 
instants more, the bright sunshine, the 
sparkling waters, the ineffable beauty of 
the cloudless sky, as we emerged from the 
grotto, proved irresistible spells to chase 
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away the gloomy impression of what the 
doctor had just related. 

Duly drawn up on the piazza, we found, 
on regaining the shore, the two vetture pre- 
viously bespoken, surpassing specimens of 
that delectable style of equipage — each with 
three spectral horses, whose mean bodily 
appearance was supposed to be atoned for 
by an extra supply of jingling bells and 
scarlet worsted tufts ; the drivers, fierce and 
bravo-like ; and the interiors painfully redo- 
lent of musty straw. There were six places 
in each, two in the cabriolet^ and four 

inside ; and the consul and Madame V 

respectively taking the command of a divi- 
sion, with many expressions of thanks and 
good- will to the dottore, whose presence had 
formed a very agreeable interlude to some 
amongst the party, we set forth in great 
style. The whole mendicant population, at 
least half apparently of the inhabitants of 
Umana, escorted us, like a guard of honour, 
as a tribute to the largesses of our good- 
humoured tars, and filled the air with their 
benedictions ; while a number of boys and 
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girls, even after the horses had been urged 
into a feeble trot, pursued us indefatigably 
for at least a mile, the former making 
wheels of themselves, and bowling along 
after the most approved fashion; and the 
latter springing up to the windows to offer 
their bunches of flowers, and obtain a fare- 
well token of English liberality. 

After a drive of four hours or thereabouts, 
through country equally fertile and diversi- 
fied, we drew near Loretto, situated on the 
brow of a very steep hill, crowned by the 
church of the Santa Casa. As we wound 
slowly up the ascent, we met the peasants 
in large numbers returning from some neigh- 
bouring fair, and were struck by the scowl- 
ing looks with which they eyed us, and a 
general air of menace and defiance. Singu- 
larly enough, it is notorious that the popu- 
lation in the vicinity of this venerated 
shrine is the worst throughout the whole 
pontifical dominions. This is a perplexing 

fact to persons who, like the V family, 

were perfectly sincere in their belief of the 
legend of the holy house's miraculous trans- 

VOL. II. G 
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portation by angels from Nazareth ; and who 
naturally would infer that the immediate 
presence of such a relic ought to have pro- 
duced a salutary eflfect upon public morals. 
Their explanation of this inconsistency was 
briefly, that the town having been for cen- 
turies the resort of pilgrims of aU ranks and 
from every clime, the Loretani had become 
corrupted by ever-changing intercourse with 
these strangers : an hypothesis we unques- 
tioningly accepted, for it must not be for- 
gotten we were now on delicate ground, and 
many an observation that might have jarred 
on our foreign companions, had to be alto- 
gether suppressed or carefully kept amongst 
ourselves. The sinister aspects of the groups 
we encountered gave a due to the numerous 
robberies perpetrated in the neighbourhood ; 

r 

to say nothing of the darker tales of murder 
and revenge, of which the way-side crosses, 
so frequent during the last few miles, were 
ominously suggestive. 

Equally unfavourable were our first im- 
pressions of the town, as we drove through 
a narrow street, lined on each side with 
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booths, where every description of medals, 
chaplets, rosaries, and other objects of devo- 
tion lay exposed for sale, which we were 
loudly called upon to purchase* Slipshod 
women, their black hair escaping, matted and 
disordered, from the coloured handkerchiefe 
bound about their heads ; beggars in every 
stage and form of human misery — ^blind, 
palsied, maimed; squalid children; lean, 
fighting dogs ; portiy priests ; dirty pilgrims 
with staff and scallop-shell : such is the ap- 
pearance of the crowd that greets the tra- 
veller on entering Loretto. 

On reaching the iim, we found a fresh 
assemblage of mendicants drawn up in array 
in the courtyard ; objects so dirty and re- 
volting, that one involuntarily shrunk from 
contact with them: and clamorous, even 
peremptory, in their demands, which are in 
general liberally complied with. Their trade 
is supposed to be a thriving one, since the 
majority of persons repairing to the town, 
do so from religious motives, and esteem 
this promiscuous ahns-giving a stringent 
duty. Besides these, we encountered upon 

G 2 
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the iinswept stairs several women with 
baskets of rosaries and medals, which they 
kept importuning us to buy, that we might 
have them blessed at the Santa Casa ; and 
lastly, two or three tottering old men way- 
laid us on the landing, and pressingly 
oflfered themselves as our ciceroni to the 
shrine. But it was too late, or rather we 
were too weary for any more sight-seeing 
that day ; and as soon as dinner was con- 
cluded, we were glad enough to betake our- 
selves to repose. 

Eecruited by a night of well-earned sleep, 
the next morning found us assembled in 
the general sala of the inn, waiting for 

breakfast and the return of the V 

family, who, the servants told us, had gone 
out soon after dawn. They speedily came in 
with cheerful faces, having fulfilled all the 
devotional exercises prescribed to devout 
Eoman Catholics on their first visit to the 
Santa Casa, and were now ready to enter 
cordially into the survey of the church and 
all the curiosities it contained. 

While we were still at table, we heard 
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a voice in rioh oily tones, accompanied by a 
boisterous laugh, inquiring for the Signorine 
Inglesi. Presently a short, stout, very stout, 
priest entered the room, and, apostrophized 
as il Signor CanonicOy was greeted by my 
cousins with unfeigned friendliness. It ap- 
peared he had known the family some years 
before, having been the curate of their 
parish in Ancona. The exercise of his 
duties used occasionally to lead him to 
my uncle's house — at such times, for in- 
stance, as blessing it at Easter, or dis- 
tributing the tickets for confession to the 
servants — opportunities which he never 
failed to improve in a little attempt at con- 
verting the signorine. Now it would be 
the present of a life of Santa Filomena, or 
some other saintly legend, which they were 
implored to substitute for other reading; 
or again, a medal or relic to be suspended 
round their necks, and win them to the 
fold. These simple devices invariably proving 
abortive, the poor padre would shake his 
head, look at them with tears in his eyes, 
and plunging his hand into a capacious 
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pocket, draw thence a goodly packet of 
sugar. plums, in the discussion whereof 
all controversial bitterness was soon for- 
gotten. 

These amicable relations had for some 
time been suspended, owing to his prospering 
in the world, and having been translated to 
a canon's stall at Loretto — evidentiy an easy 
andthri^gpo*. A, soon a, Jfbst ex' 
pressions of pleasure at this unexpected 
meeting were over, the canonico was in- 
troduced in form to the V s, the oflSicers, 

and the cugina forestiera, and had a varied 
compliment for each member of the party ; 
after which, without the slightest modula- 
tion of voice, but rather, if possible, pitching 
it in a higher key, and with an indescribable 
play of feature and vivacity of gesture, he 
began inveighing against his young friends 
for not giving him timely notice that they 
were coming to Loretto, when they might 
have eaten due bocconi (two mouthftJs) at 
his house. Precisely for this reason, they 
replied, had they determined not to apprize 
him beforehand, knowing his hospitality 
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would have led to the commission of some 
pazzia or folly upon their account. At this 
pleasantry he laughed and wheezed till he 
was nearly black in the face ; but on re- 
covering his breath, insisted that, although 
it was certainly too late to think of pre- 
paring a dinner, they should not be let oflf 
so easily as they expected, and must there- 
fore, with all the honourable company — 
making a circular movement with his hands 
— come at noon and take la cioccolata under 
his poor roof. 

The good man was clearly so much in 
earnest, that it would have been ungracious 
to decline, and an appointment was accord- 
ingly made for that hour. This important 
business being satisfactorily adjusted, he took 
his leave, and we set forth to visit the fene 
where pilgrim-kings have worshipped. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The Santa Gasa — ^Pilgrims — ^The treasury — Exquisite 
statues and bassi-rilievi — Chocolate at the Ganon- 
ico*s — La Signora Placida — ^A survey of the house 
— ^The rich vestments. 

Strangers were evidently no rarity in Lo- 
retto, and the admiring gaze of the popula- 
tion did not greet our appearance as at 
Umana. Simply looked upon as travellers, 
and legitimate objects of prey, we were soon 
beset by the vendors of the trinkets peculiar 
to the place, and imposed on without mercy. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
corone^ or chaplets, with which the mid- 
shipmen persisted in filling their pockets, 
and the bracelets of ten beads called corone 
alia moda — an indefinite supply whereof 
Vqfficier marie seemed to consider indispen- 
sable to his wife — ^were charged them at 
least three times their value. The main 
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street, already noticed, opens upon a spacious 
square, adorned by a fountain and two hand- 
some colonnades, and flanked by the palace 
of the bishop and the Jesuits' College ; at 
the upper end, on a rising ground, stands 
the church of the Santa Casa, a large and 
commanding edifice. 

The interior is profusely decorated, and 
contains numerous side -chapels enriched 
with pictures in mosaic ; but the object on 
which the eye first rests on entering is a 
structure of an oblong form of white Carrara 
marble, completely incrusted with statues, 
Corinthian columns, and exquisite bass- 
reliefs, placed on a platform accessible by 
three or four broad steps, immediately be- 
neath the cupola. This is the far-famed 
Holy House, or, more properly speaking, 
the costly building raised over the reputed 
cottage of Nazareth, at once to impede its 
future migrations, and preserve it for the 
edification of the faithful. Passing into the 
sacred tabernacle, a gorgeous vision strikes 
upon the senses — golden lamps, suspended 
from the ceiling, shed a mellow but subdued 
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Hght upon an altar, where jewelled chalices, 
cmcifixes, and candelahras are anayed in 
gUtWng pxotoioa. .urmounW ly an 
imaffe, whence literally a blaze of diamonds 
u±^. Here p^^te fonns .re al. 
ways seen, and brows bent low in penance 
or adoration; and here many a guilt-worn 
wretch, coming from distant realms, in 
penury and toil, has sunk rejoicing on his 
knees, and deemed his pardon won ! 

Above, around, on every side, are evi- 
dences of the piety and liberality of the 
princely votaries to the shrine, whose offer- 
Lgs were pointed out with conscious pride 
by the young priest who had attached him- 
self to our party. The figure of the Madonna 
and Child, rudely carved in cedar, and said 
to be the workmanship of St. Luke, is ab- 
solutely covered with gems. The two heads 
are encircled with tiaras of immense value, 
and the black velvet in which the shapeless 
trunk of the image is enswathed, is scarcely 
discernible amid the ear-rings, necklaces, 
and chains of the most sparkling brilliants 
overlaying it. Each jewel, and candlestick. 
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and lamp, has its donor and its history, all 
dtJy registered in printed catalogues annexed 
to the authenticated relation of the house 
and its mysterious fittings. This book sets 
forth how, in the year 1294, the Santa Casa, 
where the Virgin had meekly dwelt, and 
watched the childhood of her son, was first 
lifted from its foundations by angel hands, 
and borne from Palestine to Dalmatia. 
After a short interval, the same super- 
natural agency transported it a<5ross the 
Adriatic to a hiU in the vicinity of Ancona ; 
thence, after one or two brief haltiags, it 
was finally conveyed to Loretto, where the 
speedy erection of a church over the precious 
deposit, attested the piety of the inhabitaaats, 
and secured them the continuance of ite 
presence. 

Prom that time the cottage of Nazareth 
went on increasing in fame and riches; 
miracles were wrought by its influence, and 
princes and pontiffs contended who should 
do it honour, until 1797, when the sun of 
its prosperity became clouded. The pitiless 
exactions of the French compelled Pius VI. 
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to have recourse to the treasures of the 
Madonna di Loretto to meet his conquerors* 
demands; and in the foUowing year, the 
fierce invaders captured the town, and sent 
the venerated image to Paris. It was re- 
stored, however, a few years afterwards, to 
the joy of all sincere adherents to the 
church, and was solemnly crowned hy Pius 
VII. with those same diadems whose rain- 
bow lustre dazzles the beholder. 

The internal dimensions of the Santa 
Casa are those of a mere hut — 27 English 
feet in length, 12^ in breadth, and propor- 
tionably low. The ceiling is blackened by 
the smoke of the many lamps which are 
perpetually burning; the lower walls are 
covered with plates of silver, gilded and 
wrought into bass-reliefs, except on one side 
where a portion of the original masonry is 
left exposed. It is of course brickwork* 
discoloured by time, and worn smooth by 
the kisses continually pressed upon it. The 
priest pointed to a rude sort of recess, which 
he told us was the fire-place of the Holy 
Family, and then produced a cup or bowl. 
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called La Scodella Santa^ from which the 
Madonna used to drink. All the faithful 
reverently press their lips to this relic, and 
then place in it their chaplets, crosses, or 
medals, to be blessed. 

The well-known story of a channel being 
worn on the pavement immediately sur- 
rounding the Holy House, by the knees of 
pilgrims, is not in the least exaggerated. 
There are two distinct fiirrows in the 
marble, traced there by the thousands who 
have yearly dragged themselves, in this at- 
titude of devotion, for a given number of 
times around its walls. At the moment of 
our visit, several peasant-women were thus 
shuffling along, seemingly without much 
inconvenience, with the exception of one, 
whose attitude and appearance produced a 
painful impression on my mind. She was 
working her way round on her hands and 
knees, drawing as she went a line with her 
tongue upon the pavement. I know not 
how long she had been in that position, but 
it was horrible to view : her face was black 
and swollen; her eyes starting from their 
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sockets ; the yeins on her forehead standing 
out like tight strained cords, and mingled 
blood and Baliva flowing from her mouth. 
Our conductor looked unconcernedly at the 
poor wretch as we passed, and said in an- 
swer to my appealing glances : " It is only 
a great penance; you may be sure she richly 
deserves it : there are many who come here 
in this way to exjpat^ their sins ;" and then 
walked on, leading the way to the treasury, 
as if the subject were too commonplace for 
iurther consideration. 

The Sola dd Te^oro is a magnificent haU, 
richly painted in fresco, the ceiling repre- 
senting the death of the Madonna^ sur- 
rounded by the apostles, and the walls fur- 
nished with immense presses with glass 
doors, in which are deposited the numerous 
and yearly increasing offerings to the shrine. 
Many of these are of great Tsdue, although 
of course not equalling the splendour of 
those displayed upon and around the image. 
Some eTidaice considerable eccentricity in 
tbe donors, suck as the king of Saxony's 
wedding-suit^ a friU court costume of gold 
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and silver brocade, estimated at I forget 
how many thousand crowns ; others, again, 
are of a devotional type — silver statuettes 
of saints, crucifixes, and church vessels; 
but the majority of gifts comprise necklaces, 
gold chains, rings, brooches, watches, cups, 
flagons, silver hearts— contributions from 
every nation and every class — from the 
gemmed seviffne that lately sparkled in the 
saloons of the Quartier St. Grermain, to the 
coral pendants a poor contadina has prof- 
fered in gratitude for last year's vintage. 

At a moderate computation, the present 
collection would amply stock a score of jew- 
ellers' shops ; nevertheless, as a grey-haired 
sacristan informed us with a sigh, it is not 
worthy to be named in the same breath 
with the glories of the ancient treasury. 

Thence we were reconducted to the church, 
to see the mosaic pictures in the side-chapels, 
full -sized admirable copies of celebrated 
masters, and of course most valuable from 
the tedium and minuteness requisite in their 
execution. Besides these, there are some 
originals by Ghiercino, and other celebrated 
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axtists, their subjects mostly referring to 
different passages in the life of the Virgin, 
as supplied by legends of the east, the 
writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
other traditional sources. But of all the 
monuments of the piety or ostentation of 
the Eoman pontiffs, who for centuries 
lavished large sums on the adornment of 
this edifice, nothing can compete with the 
marble casing that encloses the Santa Casa. 
This costly monument of the best times of 
Italian art, projected by Julius II., was 
commenced under Leo X. ; and in its exe- 
cution the most eminent sculptors seem to 
have vied in leaving worthy memorials of 
their skiU. Designed by Bramante — San- 
sovino, Bandinelli, Giovanni da Bologna, 
besides others scarcely less illustrious, were 
employed on the bass-reliefs, and those 
groups of prophets and sibyls, which in 
majestic beauty still rivet the admiration 
of the beholder. There is a figure of Jere- 
miah, by Sansovino, at the angle of the 
western {fi9ade, the sublime moumfulness 
of which haunts me even now. 
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We were still engaged in our survey, 
when we were joined by my cousins' friend 
the canonico, panting for breathy who had 
come to remind us of our engagement. 
Accordingly, we adjourned en masse to his 
habitation, situated in a very miserable 
narrow street, or rather lane ; and climbing 
up a steep, dark, and indescribably dirty 
staircase, arrived at last at the ultimo pianOy 
where the door was opened with many cour- 
tesies by a middle-aged, demure-looking 
personage, introduced by the canonico as 
La Signora Flacida, his niece and house- 
keeper. 

The entrance-hall was in the usual style 
of dwellings of this description, mth four 
carved-back settles or benches, some undis- 
tinguishable oil-paintings in frames that had 
once been gilded, a clothes-horse, a broom, 
and dust-pan — ^whose offices were mere sine- 
cures, to judge by the appearance of the 
floor — and so on. From this we were 
ushered into the sda, which contained a 
horse-hair sofa, so hard and high that one 
was perpetually slipping off, and six chairs 
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io correspond ; a folded card-table whereon 
stood a silver lucema, and a press with glass 
doors, in which a set of cups and saucers 
was displayed. 

To accommodate iheir numerous gueste, 
our host and his niece brought in a number 
of chairs &om adjoining rooms, and seated 
us with great bustle and ceremony ; an opera- 
tion diversified by the Signora Placida's con- 
tinually darting into some obscure region of 
the house, whence she could be overheard 
disputing with a shrill-voiced attendant, or 
energetically clattering glasses and plates, in 
a manner that singularly belied her name. 
Meantime, the canonico talked and gesticu- 
lated, patted the youngest midshipman on 
the head, to his evident disgust, entertained 
Madame V with the history of his rela- 
tive, on whose virtues he pronounced a glow- 
ing panegyric, and recounted to the consul 
the latest miracles performed at the Santa 
Casa, while he shook his .finger playfully at 
my cousins, as if menacing them with a 
return to their ancient hostilities. Presently 
the circle receiv^ an addition in the shape 
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of another priest, Don Antonio, a great 
friend of our canonico's, and almost as rosy, 
and pnrsy, aad jovial as himself, who now 
came to have his share of the good things 
and see the foresiieri. 

This was one of those quaint Italian 
friendships I have so often noticed. It com- 
menced in boyhood at the seminary, had 
been renewed on our host's establishing him- 
self at Loretto, and would probably continue 
unbroken till the end of their days. Eegu- 
larly as clock-work used Don Antonio to 
come every evening to make la sodeta — 
limited to himself, I believe — ^play at cards, 
and discuss the petty scandal of the place. 
I asked him if they ever read, at which he 
shrugged his shoulders, and said that after 
going through the daily office in the breviary, 
for his part he must own he had Ifad enough 
of study. This facetious response was loudly 
echoed by the canonico, and they laughed 
over it in chorus, with a sound more resem- 
bling the shaking of stones in a barrel than 
any human manifestation of hilarity. 

The chocolate was now brought in by the 
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aerva, and handed to us by the two friends 
and the niece. It was made thick, and served 
in cups without handles, and tea-spoons not 
being apparently considered requisite, the 
uninitiated found some difficulty in discuss- 
ing it with propriety ; but after watching 
our entertainers, we perceived that the ap- 
proved method was to steep in it morsels of 
rusks which had been distributed at the 
same time, and then convey them daintily 
to one's lips through the medium of the 
thumb and forefinger. This was followed 
by trays of ices and sweetmeats from the 
caffe, the canonico observing significantly, 
he well remembered the signorine were 
always fond of dolci ; and when, to please 
him, every one had eaten as much as he 
possibly could, he insisted on pouring all 
the remaining bon-bons into our handker- 
chiefs, to amuse us, as he expressed it, on 
our way home. 

* "When it was time to think of going, he 
declared we must first see the house, and 
took us into a small adjoining room, con- 
taining a writing-table with a dried-up ink- 
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stand, and two or three shelves adorned with 
some very dusty, dry-looking folios in parch- 
ment covers. This den, he told us, he retired 
to when he studied or had letters to write — 
hoth rare occurrences, it was evident. Next 
we were shown the dining-room, with no 
famiture but a table and rush-bottomed 
chairs, and opening into the Mtchen-a cus- 
tom also generally followed in houses of 
higher pretensions, but opposed to all our 
notions of quiet or refinement ; and, lastly, 
into his and the niece's sleeping apartments 
in each a clumsy wooden bedstead, rickety 
chest of drawers — on which, under a glass 
shade, stood a figure of the infant St. John 
in wax, with staring blue eyes and flaxen 
curls — two chairs, the usual tripod-shaped 
washing-stand, and an engraving of some 
devotional subject, with a crucifix, a little 
receptacle for holy water, and a palm that 
had been blessed at Easter, hanging near 
the pillow. You may enier a hundred bed- 
rooms in families of the middle class in this 
part of Italy, and see them fitted up after 
the same pattern ; those of the provincial 
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nobility hxve a little more display in mir- 
rors or pictures, but no greater comfort. 

The introduction of all the visitors into 
the canonico's chamber was not, I suspect, 
wholly without design; for our attention 
was speedily attracted to a cotta or alb of 
fine white cambric lying upon the bed ; the 
most elaborate specimen of the art of crimp" 
ing it was possible to behold. The niece 
immediately held it up for our closer inspec- 
tion, while the imcle stood by smiling ; and 
in answer to our praises of the exquisite 
designs of flowers, leaves, &c., with which it 
was wrought, entirely by a manual process, 
told us it was the work of the nuns of a par- 
ticular order — I forget the name — a very 
strict one, moreover, who, by way of serving 
the altar, dedicate themselves to the pre- 
paration of this part of the priestly vest- 
ments. This marvellous example of fine 
plaiting, however, was but the least recom- 
mendation of the ^hod, which was trimmed 
with a deep flounce of the most magnificent 
point-lace. 

" Look at that, look at that 1 " chuckled 
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the canonico, rubbing bis hands with glee ; 
"that is the lace which all the ladies of 
Loretto, and Becanati, and Macerata — ^yes, 
all of them together — are envious of, when 
I walk in the procession of the Corpus 
Domini. I have been offered five hundred 
dollars for it by a Eussian princess who 
came here on a pilgrimage ; but I could not 
make up my mind to part with it. Look at 
that tracery — ^look at that ground, it is per- 
fect — ^not a thread broken;" and he de- 
scanted on it with the zest of a connoisseur. 

When he paused in his raptures — " Signor 
Canonico," meekly suggested La Signora 
Placida, "may I fetch the stole you have 
just had worked ? " 

"Ah, the little vain thing!" was the 
rejoinder; "she is so proud of my vest- 
ments ! It is a trifle though ^Well, well, 

bring it out." And from a long pasteboard 
box, duly enveloped in tissue paper, the 
Signora Placida drew forth a gorgeous stole, 
the original texture cloth of silver, but almost 
concealed by raised embroidery in gold. 

" The canonico has not worn this yet ; it 
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is for the great funsdone — ^that is, church- 
ceremony — of the Madonna in August," said 
the niece, with as much earnestness as if she 
were a lady*s-maid talking of her mistress's 
preparations for a ball, and disposing it so 
tiiat it might be viewed to the greatest 
advantage. It really was beautiful as a 
work of art, due to the skill, as Don Antonio 
informed us, of another set of nuns, who 
exclusively applied themselves to needlework 
in gold and silver. 

The pleasure this good man took in the 
display of his friend's possessions, impressed 
me very favourably. " Per Bacco ! " he ex- 
claimed, handling the vestment with respect 
— " each time I see it, it strikes me more ! 
It is worth — ss — ss — ss — ss," emitting a 
long sibiUatory whistle, expressive in the 
Marche of something unlimited, whether of 
good cheer, astonishment, money, or so 
forth. 

" Via, via,' said the canonico modestly, 
" it is not much a poor priest can do. Still, 
we may place it at the same value as the 
lace, and be within the mark." 
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Oor reiteratsd »hnifa«on evidently en- 
chanted the trio ; in fact, it was altogether 
with the most amiable feelings, and with 
mutual thanks and protestations, we took 
our leave, the politeness of our entertainer 
and Don Antonio leading them to give us 
their company in visiting the bishop's palace 
and the Farmacea, or pharmacy of the Santa 
Casa, the last renowned for its collection of 
majolica, consisting of three hundred vases 
coloured from designs by Raphael and his 
pupils. 

No adventures befell us in these perambu- 
lations, except that we were more beset and 
pestered than before, if possible, by the beg- 
gars, who followed us in troops, and for 
whom I learned, with astonishment, no alms- 
house or refuge of any kind existed. Con- 
cluding our sight-seeing with another visit 
to the Santa Casa, there remained but time 
for a hasty dinner, ere we set out on our 
return to Ancona — the state of the neigh- 
bourhood, as we were repeatedly reminded, 
necessitating our departure in broad day- 
light. 
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The usual sc^ie of damour, begging, im- 
precations, and blessings attended onr exit 
£pom Loretto, a place which presents the 
strongest contrast of wealth and poyerty it 
has ever been my lot to witness, or entered 
my imagination to conceive. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Visit to the Carmelites at Jesi — Our joyous recep- 
tion — The Casino and Theatre — ^Infractions of 
Convent Discipline — The Dinner near the Sa- 
cristy — In company with the Friars we visit some 
Nuns. 

A PEW days after my excursion to Loretto, I 
had my last glimpse of real scenes and life 
in the Marches, in a visit to Jesi, a small 
city of great antiquity, about twenty miles 
distant from Ancona. The circumstances 
that led us thither hinged upon the acquaint- 
ance of my uncle's family with an Irish 
priest who belonged to a convent of Car- 
melites in that place. Father O'Ctrady was 
a jovial, burly personage, with a round 
bullet-head, an athletic frame, and a stento- 
rian voice, that always reminded me of the 
holy clerk of Copmanhurst in Ivanhoe. His 
great delight in his occasional visits to An- 
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cona, where lie always lodged in a monastery 
of the same order, was to be invited to our 
house to have " a raal English dhinner," as 
he termed it, which he dolorously contrasted 
with the fare provided by the cook at the 
Jesi convent. Once, too, the provincial *of 
the order, a fine, dignified old man of seventy- 
five, with a silvery fringe of hair, and regular, 
impressive features, like one of Perugino's 
saints, came to dine with us, attended by 
another monk, a certain Padre Fiorenzo, as 
well as Father O'Grady — both of them very 
much subdued in his presence. Our Hiber- 
nian friend, however, always protested him- 
self indemnified for this restraint, by his 
gratification at the approval the entertain- 
ment drew from his superior, who, as the 
spring advanced, was urgent that we should 
test the hospitality of Jesi in return. 

Some English travelling friends, waiting 
for the steamer to Trieste, were comprised 
in this invitation, which my uncle, though 
not without some sighs at the long hours of 
conversazione y and making the amiable with 
the brotherhood, which lay before him, was 
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coaxed into accepting ; and a beantifdl morn- 
ing in the latter part of June saw the two 
families in motion. 

After following the high road towards 
Senigallia along the curve of the bay for 
some mQes, the way to Jesi turns inland in 
a westward direction. Long rows of mul- 
berry-trees, connected by ample festoons of 
vines; cornfields nearly ripe for the sickle, 
interspersed with plantations of young maize, 
beans, and olives, equally indicated the fer- 
tility of the country and its staple produc- 
tions. Less hilly and romantic than the 
scenery near Loretto, it still had no lack of 
beauty; a background of mountains was 
never wanting, and gifted with that marvel- 
lous brightness and diversity of colouring 
peculiar to this clime, the landscape rarely 
sank into monotony. 

Jesi is an interesting little town, of some 
5000 inhabitants, tracing its origin to an 
indefinite number of centuries before the 
foundation of Eome, and famed in the 
middle ages as the birthplace of Frederick 
II., the great emperor of Germany, whose 
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constant wars with tlie Boman pontiffs and 
encouragement of literature, render his 
memory very popular amongst Italian 
writers. A thriving trade in silk ha« pre- 
served it from the squaKd misery dis- 
cernible in most of the inland towns of the 
Marche ; and it can boast of some palaces 
in tolerable preservation, a casino, a very 
pretty theatre, and several churches, that of 
the Carmelites being amongst the principal. 

Father O'Grady, radiant with joy, was 
awaiting us in the street, to show the way 
to the hotel where we were to take up our 
quarters-for within the cloister itself no 
woman may set her foot— tintil two rooms 
•djoini., L ohuroh and ^risty were pre- 
pared for the day's festivities. They had 
been up since daybreak, the good man said, 
but " the last touch was still wanting/' 

The last touch being a lengthy process, 
and the mn barren of resources, a walk was 
proposed. We were conducted by the 
father and Padre Fiorenzo, his great friend, 
through the market, the principal square, 
and the main street called the Corso, the 
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worthy pair being evidently desirous the 
citizens of Jesi should all participate in the 
novelty of the presence of strangers/ for 
the town, lying out of the general route of 
traveUers, is very rarely visited. After this 
promenade, somewhat iBektiguing under a 
noonday's sun, we went over the casino. 
The billiard, conversazione, and ball-rooms, 
all well arranged, and in good taste, incom- 
parably superior to any corresponding estab- 
lishment in towns of far higher pretensions 
in England ; but then, as Lucy was at hand 
patriotically to remark, had we not me- 
chanics' Ubraries, and schools, and charit- 
able institutions, to atone for this deficiency ? 
Admitting all this to its fuUest extent, I 
cannot see why casinos, on the same simple 
footing as those so, common in Southern 
Italy, should not be advantageously grafted 
on English county society. In towns too 
small to have a casino d^ nohili to them- 
selves, the higher and middle classes are 
content to waive questions of caste, and 
meet, as at Ancona, or Macerata, or Jesi, 
on this neutral territory. Once a week. 
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dnring Lent or Advent, when there is no 
opera to serve as a rallying-point, reunions 
for music and cards draw together the sub- 
scribers, without any extravagance in dress 
on the part of the wealthier ladies, pro- 
voking the less affluent to fooUsh emulation. 
Two or three times in the course of the 
year, balls are given, where a greater display- 
is permitted, yet still without the inequalities 
of fortune thus rendered more apparent 
leading to any offensive airs of superiority. 
No refreshments are supplied on these oc- 
casions, the low amount of the subscription, 
twelve dollars a year for each member — 
inclusive of his family, however numerous 
— not furnishing funds beyond those neces- 
sary for attendance, lights, and music, and 
keeping up the establishment for the old 
bachelors and heads of houses, who frequent 
it regularly every day and every evening 
the whole twelvemonth round. 

We concluded our peregrinations by the 
inspection of the theatre, Padre Fiorenzo 
having an acquaintance with one of the 
employesy through whom access to it was 
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obtained. Even with the disadvantages of 
being seen by daylight, it might be pro- 
nounced a very elegant little structure ; the 
columns and ceiling ornamented in white 
and gold, and the three tiers of private 
boxes draperied with blue silk. Father 
O'Grady trod the stage with a mock-heroic 
air, and favoured us with two or three 
roulades of so much effect, that we protested 
he must often be hearing operas, and hinted 
he perhaps occasionally ventured there in 
disguise. At this insinuation, he shook his 
portly sides with laughter ; but Padre Fio- 
renzo related with complacency that in fact, 
one night the previous Carnival, they and 
several others of the brotherhood had been 
present at a concert given in that same 
theatre on behalf of the poor, which the 
bishop permitted all the clergy and religion 
to attend; dwelling with the simplicity of 
a child upon the great enjoyment this had 
afforded them. 

From these mundane resorts — a messen- 
ger having come to say all was now in 
readiness — ^we adjourned to the church of 
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the Carmelites, where a side-door gave ad- 
mission to the sacristy, and beyond this to 
a dark, low-ceiled room, lined with massive 
walnut-wood presses, in which all the vest- 
ments and ornaments for the great religious 
solemnities were deposited. An iron-barred 
window looked into the inner quadrangle of 
the monastery ; and through a half-opened 
door we had glimpses of a long table spread 
for dinner ; around which several dark-robed 
figures were hovering, the silvery head of 
the provincial himself now and then dis- 
cernible as he directed the arrangements. 

Father O'Grady being troubled in his 
mind about a certain plum-pudding, on the 
manipulation of which the dawn of mom- 
ing had found him engaged, now ceded his 
post as chief spokesman and squire to Padre 
Fiorenzo, who, with two other elderly 
monks, very gladly engaged . to do the 
honours. 

The next half hour saw the good father 
revolving perpetually between, us and the 
kitchen, now disj^uting with the cook, an 
octogenarian artist, who had no sympathy 
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for such outlandish compounds; now re-> 
straining the merriment of some of the 
younger visitors, for whom the idea of 
transgressing convent etiquette was irre- 
sistibly attractive. Adoorfromthesacristy 
temptingly stood open, leading down by 
two or three steps into the court, of which 
the church and the rooms we occupied 
formed the southern extremity and barrier. 
Under pain of the severest excommuni- 
cation, the monks repeatedly assured us, 
females were interdicted fk)m proceeding 
further ; the threshold on which we crowded 
on hearing these particulars, being the 
utmost boundary.' The two blooming, 
joyous sisters, just out of the school-room, 
who had accompanied us from Ancona, with 
a mother too indulgent to act as any check 
on their spirits, and an elder brother, a 
barrister, almost as foil of sport as them- 
selves, proved amusingly refractory on this 
occasion. Whenever the provincial — ^who 
had come in once or twice to pay his com- 
pliments — was out of the way, or my 
uncle's attention was engaged, they made 
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a feint of daneing down fhe steps and 
mslung into the forbidden gToand; jnst for 
the amusement of being chased back again 
bj the terrified Padie i^renzo, and rebuked 
by Father O'Ghady, who eridentty enjoyed 
the joke^ though he tried to look serious 
npon it, with : " Childhren dhear, why can't 
ye remain quiet ? Shure, now, it 's excom- 
municated ye Tl be ! Ah ! more 's the pity 
that ye don't care for that ! Now jist be 
asy, and don't turn the house out of win- 
dows." But as the " childhren " would not 
be " asy," after one or two more escapadeSj 
the door was locked ; and they were fain to 
resort to some new device to beguile the 
time. Visible from the iron-barred window 
were some of the younger brethren walking 
up and down the prohibited quadrangle, 
trying to get a glimpse of the English 
heretics, whose visit had thrown the whole 
community into such pleasurable excitement. 
With black silk scarfs and white handker- 
chiefs, the delighted mad-caps extemporized 
some nuns' costumes, in which they took 
their stations at the window, and confronted 
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rather COrady as lie was crossing the 
enclosure on his return from One of his 
expeditions to the kitchen. 

The admiration of Mother Hubbard, in 
that renowned epic of our infancy, on find- 
ing her faithful canine attendant travestied 
in a court-suit, has its parallel in the father s 
astonishment and laughter at this appari- 
tion, in which he was chorused by Padre 
Fiorenzo, and the others ; until, heariag the 
provincial approaching, they wiped their 
eyes, and entreated them to remove their 
impromptu attire ; while, to keep them out 
of further mischief, and provide some em- 
ployment for the more sober members of 
the party, they asked the superior's permis- 
sion to show us the church vestments. This 
was graciously accorded; and one after 
another the presses were opened by the 
monks ; and rich brocades, tissues of gold 
and silver, silks embroidered in various 
colours, were successively drawn forth, the 
provincial himself deigning to explain for 
what they were designed. 

The welcome announcement of dinner 
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too oAm tlial, wiA die cxo^tiaBL of die 
pforincial, iiiej all iff iw f J as cmdlr set 
Jaoghii^ as a pared of 9dMM^4»TS — imto 
tibe next roora^ wlieie oar TPneraHe IfeOfit 
and tlie fleets wlio had prerioasbr been 
nwlrhig CGmt^rmsiomey tcok their seals nith 
ua at the taUe. TVe were ivaited upon b j 
two lajr-lHothefs, whose broad smiles and 
occasional remarks slM>wed they partici- 
pated in the general hilaritj ; the provinciid 
himself playing the conrteons, attentive host 
to perfection, seeming to sanction and ap- 
prove it. To say the repast was seasoned 
with Attic salt would be a flower of speech ; 
neither was there anything peculiarly droll 
in the sallies with which Padre Alberto, the 
bel eyn-it of the convent, sustained, or, in 
Father O'Grady's opinion, enhanced his re- 
putation ; but there was something so plea* 
sant in the intense childlike happiness of 
these good Carmelites, that it would have 
been invidious to scan their intellectual 
attaiimients at such a moment. Dr. Prim- 
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rose's oft-quoted words were exactly ap- 
plicable to that party : " I can't say whether 
we had more wit among us than usual, but 
certainly we had more laughing," 

Of the dinner itself, I shall say but Kttle ; 
the readers of these sketches must be by 
this time familiar with Italian bills of fare. 
The soup of clear broth, wherein floated 
little squares of a compound resembling 
hard custard ; the. unfailing lesso ; 2kfrittuTa 
of brains and bread-crumbs, sprinkled with 
powdered sugar ; larded capons ; a dish of 
fennel-root, dressed with butter and cheese ; 
roast kid ; a pie, of which cockscombs were 
the principal ingredients, with a sweet 
crust ; a zuppa Inglese^ " on purpose," the 
provincial said, "for lihe English ladies, 
accustomed from childhood to mix spirits 
with their food;" and, lastly, Father 
O'Gh-ady's plum-pudding, but, alas! served 
in a soup-tureen, for the flour had been 
forgotten in its composition, and no amoimt 
of boiling had availed to give it the desired 
consistency. StiU the innumerable jokes 
this famished, amply compensated for its 
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tatiww m Fnie^hii^ Ikt anerted, ^x good 
db^^^ mii ]iKtt«d ererr one br rrampip- is 
w<^ M prse«fi to do ju^dee to Fadia 
C/ffmdf^i esfinaij adaefyiiwritg ThoogK 
he h^ Tib^sAj^ Aawn lmDS(i£ emoloascf a 
V>a mortrietof^s e:^)aeilT, lie now scni his 
piate for a §eeaad mipfiy, compplBng Padre 
Vu/restz^, m a tribute to friendsli^, to do 
the Mone. 

At the eonehisioii of the hanijaet, Fra 
Cannelo, the old cook of whom we had 
hetfd m mnch^ and who was declared to hare 
tu^initied himself right manfiiTly, was snm- 
motied to receive the thanks of the com- 
pany. The messenger fonnd him playing 
the guitar^ with which he was wont daily 
to solace himself at the completion of his 
duties in the kitchen^ and triumphantly led 
him forward. In his brown Carmelite dress, 
ho certainly looked a most interesting cook. 
Though past eighty, his tall spare figure 
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was only slightly bowed ; and there was a 
vivacity in his light-blue eyes and ruddy 
complexion, which led to the conclusion 
that his alleged occasional shortcomings in 
his art were more the result of inattention 
than incapacity. 

On rising from table, the provincial ofltered 
iofare due passiy a great distinction, which 
was of course accepted. Again the whole 
party saUied forth, he and my uncle — ^who 
won golden opinions, though suffering mar- 
tyrdom throughout the day — Pleading the 
van. We went to see two or three churches, 
and then, at Father O'Grady's suggestion, 
were taken to a nunnery, which he knew 
would be a treat for us. AU the sisters 
crowded to theparlatorio to see the strangers. 
It was not a grating, as in the stricter 
orders, but simply a large aperture like a 
wide unglazed window, at which they clus- 
tered, talking eagerly to the monks, asking 
questions about the little world of Jesi, and 
gazing with unrestrained and delighted 
curiosity upon us. 

Amongst fifteen or sixteen thus assembled 
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little beauty, less mind, was disoemible. I 
saw but one interesting face — ^a &oe that 
had, or might have had, a history written 
on it. Indeed, several of tiiese nuns were 
positively ill-favoared, evidently devoted to 
the cloister because their parents had fonnd 
it impracticable to get them otherwise dis- 
posed of. Some told ns they had never left 
the convent since their first entrance as 
educand€j seven or eight years of age ; they 
grew attached to the nnns and their com- 
panions, and as the time for returning home 
drew nigh, estranged by many years' separa- 
tion from their families, besought that they, 
might not be removed, and passed through 
their novitiate, and took the veil, without 
ever going beyond the walls. They all 
talked as fast as possible, as if to make the 
most of the opportunity; interspersing what- 
ever they said, or commenting on what- 
ever they heard, with invocations to the 
Madonna and saints, and ejaculations of 
simple wonder. I was amused, though, at 
noticing how well informed they were of 
aU that was passing in Jesi society ; their 
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information being deriyed, the monks told 
ns with an air of pitying superiority, through 
whatever they could glean from occasional 
visitors ; but especially from, the gossip col- 
lected at market by the woman charged 
every morning to purchase their supplies, 
and who, in consigning the provisions at 
the convent-wicket, communicates any novel- 
ties she has picked up. A single observa- 
tion denoting deep thought or enthusiasm, I 
sought in vain to hear ; indeed, as I reflected 
at the time, it would be difficult to convey 
any notion of their limited capacity. Not 
tending the sick, not instructing the poor ; 
with only four or five edtccande to bring up 
till the age of sixteen or seventeen, exactly 
as they themselves have been educated — 
embroidery and the making of confectionery 
filling up all the leisure left after the per- 
formance of their stated religious exercises, 
which call them for several hours daily to 
the choir, what a dreary, unsatisfactory life, 
according to our notions of existence and its 
duties, stretches itself before these women. 
But they said they were happy ; and, look-. 
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ing at the bevy of English girls before 
them, lifted up their eyes and hands in sad- 
ness to think their hearts were not disposed 
to follow their example. . 

It was pleasant to know what delight our 
visit had afforded them, and to note the 
earnestness with which they begged us to 
return to Jesi and come to see them; to 
have the conviction that we had furnished 
the whole sisterhood with materials for at 
least a fortnight's conversation, and several 
years' reminiscences. 

The good Carmelites, too, if our self-pride 
did not greatly mislead us, marked this day 
with a white stone; and long after the 
pursuits and interests of a busier life have 
dimmed its recollections with the majority 
of their guests, will continue to treasure 
every incident of their visit. 

My leave-taking of the good monks of 
Jesi was soon followed by a long farewell to 
Ancona and its kindly people. In bringing 
these sketches to a conclusion, I feel as if 
the pain of parting were renewed, while 
many unrecorded traits of courtesy, sym- 
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pathy, and firiendship crowd upon me. If 
STich omissions have arisen, it has been from 
no spirit of depreciation. In reminiscences 
like the foregoing, the peculiarities a stranger 
cannot but fail to remark, must be promi- 
nently brought forward; those good quali- 
ties no impartial observer can deny to the 
national character being often left in the 
background, simply because oflfering less 
scope for comment or description. 

The sole merit of what I have written is 
its truth. Not an anecdote, not an incident, 
is here given but what is scrupulously au- 
thentic. With a little exaggeration, I might 
have been much more amusing, but I pre- 
ferred delineating these things as they 
really are — ^in their light and darkness, in 
their fairness and deformity — ^in what our 
pride might stoop to imitate, or our grati- 
tude make us thankful that we differ. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

The writer's motives for not having dwelt minutely on 
political or historical subjects — ^Antiquity of Ancona 
— Its reputation under the Koman Empire — Its 
celebrated resistance to the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa — Stratagem employed by its deliverers 
— Continues to be a free city till 1532, when it is 
surprised by Gonzaga, General of Pope Clement 
VIL, and subjected to the Holy See — ^Flourishes 
onder Napoleon — Eestoration of the Papacy — Pon- 
tifical possessions — Explanation of the terms, 
legations, and Eomagna — Bologna conquered in 
1606, by Julius II., but retains a separate form of 
government — Ferrara, Urbino, Ac. — ^Dates of their 
annexation. 

The foregoing pages were written solely with 
the view of describing the social and domes- 
tic condition of a part of Italy little visited 
by travellers, but which presents features of 
quaintness and originality, not easily met 
with in this era. Even in the Marche these 
peculiarities risk speedy annihilation. Should 
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they be fortunate enough to be included in the 
emancipation from Pontifical government, 
of which the neighbouring Legations now 
seem secure, these sketches in ten years' time 
wiU be looked upon as monstrous caricatures. 
Should they on the contrary undergo no 
change of regime^ what I have said will be 
as applicable a hundred years hence as it was 
six months ago. 

The fear of compromising my friends was 
one great motive of my avoidance of political 
subjects, further than in the exact measure 
necessary to illustrate the life and conver- 
sation of the Ancona and Macerata sodeta. 
I have been guilty of no breach of confidence 
in quoting their sentiments or anecdotes; 
for even if the veil of fictitious names were 
seen through, the expressions attributed to 
them are to be found in the mouths of every 
man or woman in the Papal States, who 
combines intelligence with honesty. It is 
no want of charity to say that no member 
of the anti-liberal party unites both these 
qualities. I know and esteem a great many 
Coding but their mental capacity is undeni- 
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ably limited. It is only those whom no one 
esteems who are really clever. 

Any historical retrospections I also pur- 
posely left aside, as out of keeping to the 
purpose I had in hand, and not likely to 
interest the generality of readers, overdone 
with " the Italian question." The condition 
of the Eoman States, however, has of late 
been so widely discussed and inquired into, 
that I believe an outline of the history of 
Ancona, and the provinces adjoining it, will 
now be found interesting, though with refer- 
ence to the events of last summer and autumn, 
much minuteness of detail is purposely 
avoided. The consequences might be fatal 
to many, were I to give publicity to their 
revelations, their sufferings, and their hopes. 

Ancona, as abeady observed, lays claim 
to high antiquity. It is supposed to have 
been founded by a Doric colony, and its 
Greek name is derived from the angular, 
elbow-like form of the promontory on which 
the town is situated. In the time of Caesar 
it was a celebrated port ; and its importance 
under Trajan is attested by the magnificent 
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works undertaken by that emperor, npou 
which more than seventeen centuries have 
scarce left a trace. The mole he built at 
the entrance of the inner harbour, is a 
monument of true Eoman durabiUty, formed 
of huge stones, bound together by iron, and 
rising to a con,siderable height above the 
level of the sea. The triumphal arch which 
bears his name, was erected by his wife and 
sister in his honour. Considered by many 
as the finest marble arch now extant, it stands 
on the old mole, more vigorous in its decay 
than aught of the present which surrounds 
it. 

During the dark ages the city sustained 
many vicissitudes, and was successively ra- 
vaged by Totila, the Saracens, and the 
Lombards. The latter placed over it a 
governor, whose title, Marchese, gave rise to 
the general term of Marchesato to the pro- 
vinces under his rule. Hence the abbrevia- 
tion of La Marca, or Le Marche, still in use. 
In the latter part of the eleventh century, 
the March of Ancona was bequeathed to 
the Church by the famous Countess Matilda, 
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mbtme 9WSJ exfeended amr m eonsidenlile 
port of centnl Jiaiij^ biifc tiie town was not 
oompfehended in Hob donafaon. It main- 
tained itself as a hee akj, flomishing in 
-brade, and steadify oj^posed to the 6hibeline» 
or imperialist fiu^tioa. For this Frederie 
Barbarossa, in 1174, Inrooght it to a deadfy 
reckoning, and jointlj with the Yenetians, 
who were jealous of its commercial prosperity, 
entored upon the funons siege which is one 
of the most brilliant episodes in Italian 
mediseyal annals. 

Ilien, as now, the harbour had no adequate 
defences, and the Venetian galleys were aWe 
to moor themselves in the very face of the 
quays, establish the most strict blockade, 
and harass the town by their miUtary engines, 
while the Grerman army ravac^ the country, 
imd hemmed the g«rL X. the x^ 
compass of the walls. Time had failed the 
inhabitants to lay in supplies before the 
approach of the enemy, and the pressure of 
famkie early made itself felt. Ere long they 
were reduced to such grievous straits that 
the skins of animals, whose flesh is commonly 
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rejected as unclean^ as well as sea-weed, and 
the wild herbs growing on the ramparts, 
were all eagerly devoured. A young and 
beantifal woman, of the noble class, bearing 
an infant at her breast, one day remarked a 
senti^l who had sunk npon the groimd 
at his post. To h^ rebuke for his neglect, 
he answered that he was perishing from 
exhaustion. Her reply has been preserved 
as worthy of a Boman matron. ^'Fifteen 
days," she said, "have passed, during which 
my life has been barely supported by loath- 
some sustenance, and a mother's stores are 
beginning to be dried up firom my babe. 
Place your lips however upon this bosom, 
and if aught yet remains there, drink it, 
and recover strength for the defence of our 
coimtry." 

Dauntless courage, as well as sublime 
endurance, was displayed by the besieged. 
On one occasion the Venetians took advan- 
tage of the garrison s attention being drawn 
off by an assault of the imperialists on the 
land side, to effect a disembarkation. They 
already thought the town their own, when 

k2 
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they were charged by the inhabitants, who 
drove them back in confiision ; and a woman 
rushing forward with a blazing torch, under 
a shower of stones and arrows, set fire to a 
lofty wooden tower which was the most 
formidable of their beleaguering works. 
The daring of a priest inflicted another loss 
of equal importance upon the Venetians. 
Among their ships employed in the blockade, 
was one distinguished for its enormous bulk, 
bearing towers on its deck, and known by 
the name of // Mondo, To destroy this was 
the brave priest's aim. Carrying an axe in 
his teeth, he swam across the harbour, and 
succeeded in cutting the cable which moored 
the vessel to her anchorage. II Mondo 
drifted among the rest of the sHpping, 
and caused the loss of seven galleys ere it 
could be secured, at the cost moreover of 
its cumbrous engines, and much of its 
stores. 

The hardness and arrogance of Christian, 
the Arch-chanceUor of the Empire, to whom 
Frederic had delegated the chief command, 
contributed to the Anconitans' obstinate. 
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resistance. His disdainfal rejection of their 
proposals to treat on honourable terms, 
nerved them to face the deadliest extremity 
ere they yielded to his mercy. Help came 
at last from the Guelphs of Perrara and 
Eavenna. Much inferior in numbers to the 
enemy, a classical stratagem adopted by 
their leader Marcheselli, deceived even the 
astute Christian. It was night when they 
reached the heights of Falconara, whence 
Ancona is plainly seen. To give notice of 
his approach to the besieged, and at the 
same time strike terror into the >German 
host, he ordered every soldier to bind to the 
head of his lance as many lighted torches 
as he could dispose around it, and extending 
his ranks, deployed slowly from the moun- 
tain. 

Dismayed at the long and gUttering lines 
of light Lmg down !pon L. the Axoh- 
chancellor imagined a force was marching to 
the relief of the city, of such magnitude as 
his own troops, already jaded and dispirited 
at their want of success, were in no condition 
to encounter. He precipitately broke up his 
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camp, and retired upon Spoleto. The Ve- 
netians at the same time raised the block- 
ade, and Ancona remained a memorable 
example of what may be borne and done 
by a free people in the preservation of their 
freedom. 

Ancona enjoyed its independence until 
1532, when it was surprised by Gonzaga, 
general of Clement VII., who, under the pre- 
tence of defending it against the incursions 
of the Turks, erected a fort, and filled the 
city- with Papal troops. The magistrates, 

CAnziani, were expelled, the principal nobles 
headed or banished, and the absolute 
dominion of the Holy See was established 
beyond the power of the inhabitants to re- 
sist the usurpation. Trom that time Ancona 
i-emained in subjection to the Church until 
the wars of the French Directory, when the 
Roman States were occupied by Napoleon ; 
and subsequently, incorporated by him with 
the rest of Central and Northern Italy into 
the Be^no d' Italia, under the viceroyalty of 
Eugene Beauhamais, enjoyed a brief season 
of unaccustomed prosperity- 
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The pacification of Europe placed Italy 
on its former footing. The award of the 
Oongress of Vienna restored the successcnr 
.of St. Peter to the possessions of which he 
had been stripped by the French Bevolution. 
By conquest, cession, or inheritance, these 
possessions had increased from the original 
scanty and barren territory, bestowed by 
Pepin and Charlemagne, to a State contain- 
ing three millions of inhabitants, and ex- 
tending from the shores of the Adriatic to 
those of the Mediterranean. 

In 1815 the pontifical dominions were 
divided into twenty provinces, six styled 
Legations, governed by cardinals ; thirteen 
Delegations, under prelates; and the Comaxca 
of Eome. I shall merely name those on the 
Mediterranean: — ^the legation of Velletri, 
and the delegations of Perugia, Spoleto, 
Bieti, Viterbo, Orvieto, Civita Vecchia, Fro- 
sinone and Benevento. It is on the provinces 
lying on the other side of the Apennines 
that at the present moment general interest 
is concentrated. The most important of 
these are the four legations of Bologna, 
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Ferraxa, Porli, and Baveima^ ^J^g between 
the Po and La Cattolica,* and usually known 
as the Eomagne ; — the legation of Urbino 
and Pesaro ; and the delegation of Ancona. 
.The delegations of Macerata, Camerino, 
Termo and Ascoli, are of less extent and 
less political importance. The collective 
designation of Le Marche is applied to the 
-entire tract between La Cattolica and the 
Neapolitan frontier. 

Most of these territories and towns do 
not belong to the Holy See by the ancient 
tenure commonly supposed. We have seen 
how the city of Ancona became annexed in 
1532. Nearly thirty years before Bologna 
had been conquered from its Stffnori, the 
Bentivogli, by the soldier-pontiff, Julius IT., 
who, however, allowed it to continue, except 
in name, almost independent of his autho- 
lity. The same pope also extended his 
victories over Eavenna, which he obtained 
from the Venetians; and compelled Caesar 

* La Cattolica, the boundary between the Eomagne 
and the province of Pesaro, is a small village, about 
ten miles to the south of Bimini. 
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Borgia to yield up to the Holy See, TorK, 
Cesena, Eimini, and other smaller towns of 
the Komagne that he had wrested from their 
petty princes, and of which the sovereignty 
had been conferred on him by Alexander 
VI. Ferrara was attached to the Church 
in 1598 by Clement YJll., after the extinc- 
tion of the direct line of the house of Este 
in the person of Duke Alfonso II., on the 
plea that Caesar D'Este, the representative 
of the family by a collateral branch, was 
disqualified by illegitimacy. The provinces 
of Urbino and Pesaro were ceded in 1626 
by their last duke, Francesco Maria della 
Eovere, to Pope Urban VIII., along with 
SenigaUia, an appanage of the same family. 
The towns which give their names to the 
four delegations last enumerated, besides 
Osimo, Kecanati, Tolentino, &c., were ac- 
quired at diflTerent times, under similar cir- 
cumstances. Camerino was given up by 
treaty ; others which had been taken under 
the special protection of the German empe- 
rors, who in the Middle Ages claimed a sort 
of suzerainship over Italy, reverted to the 
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popes on the decline of Ghibeline influence ; 
the rest were goyemed hy their own Sigmari 
till subjugated by Caesar Borgia, who, while 
shaping out his own ambitious ends, did 
Borne good service by bringing these ele- 
ments of feud and bloodshed into the recog- 
nition of one supreme authority. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Injudicious policy of the Government at the Restora- 
tion — Non-fulfihnent of the Motu proprio of Pins 
VIL — Disappointment of the pontifical subjects — 
Inability of cardinals Consalvi and Guerrieri to 
contend against the narrow views of their col- 
leagues — Reasons of Austria*s animosity against 
the former — Guerrieri's projected reforms bring 
about his fall — The constitutional movement of 
1820-21— Its effect in the Papal States— Abuse of 
Consalvi's instructions — Extreme political rigonr 
under Leo XII. — ^Distracted condition of the 
coimtiy — ^The Sanfedisti rising of 1831 — First 
Austrian armed intervention in Eomagna — Con- 
ferences at Eome — Mr. Seymour's protest — Fresh 
disturbances in the Legations — the Austrians 
again occupy Bologna — The French land at 
Ancona— rThe reign of Gregory XVI. 

The Italian princes summoned back from 
exile or captivity, by the downfaU of Napo- 
leon, to tbe exercise of sovereignty, had, all 
of them, learnt little from adversity. Upon 
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none, however, had its lessons been so com- 
pletely thrown away, as the Pope, — or, to 
speak more correctly, the Papacy. 

From the first resumption of its functions, 
the aim of the Eoman Government seems to 
have been to blot out aU traces of the en^ 
lightened and vigorous administration of the 
French; not by continuing whatever they 
had introduced of good, or improving on 
whatever they had left imperfect, but by 
forcibly reviving the usages of an almost 
obsolete generation. It was seriously deemed 
possible, by the most puerile restrictions, the 
most inquisitorial surveillance, to compel 
men to recede a quarter of a century, and 
return submissively to the stagnation which 
characterized Italy before the Revolution — 
a period when literature, art, morals, were 
aU at their lowest ebb, and the test of a 
good citizen was to be regular at his bar- 
ber's, spotless in his ruflBles, and assiduous 
as a cicisbee. 

At the restoration of Pius VII., promises 
had been held out of a thorough revision of 
th^ Legislature ; but before long the publica- 
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tion of a civil and criminal code, based upon 
by-gone institutions and totally opposed to 
the requirements of the age, coupled with 
the augmenting influence of the clergy, 
opened the way for a weary succession of 
evils. It soon became apparent that neither 
the moderation of the pontiff, nor the good 
intentions and activity of one or two 
amongst the cardinals, could coimterbalance 
the hostility of the vast majority of the 
Sacred College to aught connected with re- 
form. Victims of one revolution, they fan- 
cied any innovation on time-hallowed obser- 
vances would infallibly precipitate them into 
a second. 

Consalvi and Guerrieri, the one Prime 
Minister, the other Cardinal-Treasurer, stood 
alone in their endeavours to remedy the 
most crying abuses. Unsupported as they 
were, for a few years at least they kept up 
a semblance of decency and justice. With 
their disgrace every vestige of common 
sense departed from the councils of the 
Vatican. Italians always date the com-, 
mencement of their worst times from the 




to kb swecs^al op^ 
poHtMm to dttig — Tupon Aneoaa in 1S21, 
fteHpcd lum as too mmlimml §or Ajaskjnm 

to t^^Jerate in tiie Chsich Cabinei^ Imme- 
diat«fy upon tbe deeease of his fiim firiend 
TioM YIL^ Connlri was displsfced; and 
Cardfoal Albani, of arowedlj absolutist 
p r ii ie ip les, sueeeeded him in the directkm 

Chierneri was the Tictini of his devotion 
to political economy, and his projected 
financial reforms. Amongst these was a 
thorough rernnon of the land-tax, to eJSect 
which he sent for experienced engineers 
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• 

firom abroad. But Albani would not sidSer 
him to carry out this much-needed under- 
taking. When interrogated as to the motive 

'*My large estates in the Marche are not 
probably assessed at more than a third of 
their value. I do not choose to treble the 
tax at my expense.'' 

The years 1820-21 were equally memo- 
rable and disastrous for the whole of Italy. 
Bevolutions broke out in Naples and Pied- 
mont^ of which the object was to obtain a 
Constitution. But neither Ferdinand of 
Bourbon, nor Charles Felix of Savoy, were 
reformers. Both monarchs had recourse to 
arms ; the one solicited, the other accepted, 
the assistance of Austria, who, dreading 
nothing so much as the establishment of 
representative institutions in Italy, eagerly 
seized on this opportunity for intervention. 
Naples was guarded for six years by the 
Imperial troops; — ^the Piedmontese sus- 
tained what they still remember as the' 
indignity of a six months* occupation of the 
citadel of Alessandria. 
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pnt in tikeae 4liit«ilMMM i> ikm» ^ppKcsfc 
tiial a dsBgeims ■iwt of ^nsoiittllij ftr 
their jmrpost csisfced in tibe pflfwkfckwi^ 
The abfic^atisfc partj vrged sliii^ait meat- 
sores of procsakiQii; and Anstzxi was de^ 
aroas of throwing a ganisoii into AneoauL 
B J diplomatic address Cons^ri eluded eon^ 
pliance with this pro&r ; but to dear him* 
self fincmi the in^jutalkMi of inabSiiy oar 
disinclination to make head against the 
liberals, took a step whkh entailed conse- 
quences he was the first to deplore. He 
wrote to the fonr l^ates of the Somagne, 
authorizing them to send temporarily oat of 
the country a certain number of iodividuals 
suspected to be members of the Carbonari, 
Freemasons, and other secret revolutionaiy 
societies. The cardinal-legates used this 
faculty with indiscriminating rigour; and 
drew upon themselves the prime minister's 
grave rebuke. Shocked at finding the arrests 
considerably exceeded one hundred, Con- 
salvi declared that the pope would pass for 
the most relentless of persecutors, depre- 
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cated the abuse offeree and of justice which 
had been employed, and gave orders to 
desist from any farther proceedings.* 

But this act had been as the letting in of 
waters. The proscriptions which Consalvi 
lamented as being so large, were insigni- 
ficant to those that desolated the Bomagne 
two years later under the blind intolerance 
of Leo XII., and Albani, when he himself 
had been thrust from office. Five hundred 
and eight persons were accused of high 
treason by the tribunals presided over by 
the fanatical Cardinal Bivarola. Of these 
offenders, a himdred and twenty-one, belong- 
ing to the upper classes of society, were 
exiled into Tuscany. But ere long the 
Grovernment became apprehensive that they 
would conspire afresh if left at large. They 
were, therefore, summoned back to their 
own residences. With a fatal reliance on 
the good intentions of their sovereign, into 

* See the State Papers and Documents in the 
Marquis Gualterio*s Rivolgimenti Italiani, to which 
work, as full of research and reliable information, I 
can conscientiously refer the reader. 
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which no Eoman subject wiU ever again be ♦ 
be betrayed, they obeyed the commaiid. 
Scarcely had they entered the country when 
they were seized, imprisoned, and, after a 
protracted trial, condemned. Seven were 
beheaded, forty-five sent to the galleys, and 
the remainder imprisoned in State fortresses. 
. The hatred generated by this violation of 
humanity and good faith, hopelessly widened 
the breach between the people and their 
rulers. Political assassinations and con- 
spiracies grew more and more frequent, and 
these in their turn led to fresh' arrests and 
fresh severities. But it is with political as 
in religious persecutions; the secret socie- 
ties, which had not comprised more than 
two thousand members before 1824, rapidly 
acquired a vast number of proselytes. 

The organization of the Sanfedisti by the 
Government, introduced another element of 
discord, terror, and oppression. This asso- 
ciation, intended as a counterpoise to those 
of the liberals, required of its adepts the 
utmost mystery and devotion; they were 
bound together by the mqst solemn oath 
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for the defence of the holy Boman Apoch 
tolic £dth, and the temporal authority of 
the Pope. No &mily tie, no impuke of 
xxnnpassion, neither ^* the tears of women, 
nor the cries of children/' were to stand in 
the way of its fulfilment. So long as they 
were faithful to the material obligations of 
this pledge, the Sanfedisti enjoyed almost 
complete immunity for any amount of crime, 
and their services we^ requited with a Ube- 
rality which attracted many to their ranks* 
The spy and the informer plied thriving 
trades^ and no class of society was secure 
£rom their baneful presence. 

In 1831 the smouldering embers again 
kindled into flame. The reyolutions of 
France and Belgium reviyed the d.esire of 
the Italians for emancipation* Bisings 
took place in Piedmont, Modena, Parma^ 
the Bomagne, and Marche. But this time 
the insurgents were less moderate in their 
aims. The tyranny of the last ten years 
had borne its accustomed firuit, and a large 
leaven of republicanism was now mingled 
with what had been the constitutional party 

l2 
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x)f '21. In the papal provinces, however, 
the malcontents demanded little beyond the 
accomplishment of the reforms promised by- 
Pius VII. But Gregory XVI., the newly- 
elected Pope, at once turned to Austria, 
and three large bodies of imperial troops 
speedily restored these importunate subjects 
to his authority. 

Subdued, but not convinced, the Eomag- 
nuoli addressed such indignant remon- 
strances to Prance, whose support they had 
been led to anticipate before the commence- 
ment of the struggle, as aroused that Power 
to seek some mitigation of their sufferings. 
A Conference was proposed to be held in 
Rome, at which the representatives of 
Prance, England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia were to deliberate on the means 
of bringing about an amicable settlement 
of the differences between the Pope and his 
people. 

They were not long in discerning the 
main defects of the Roman administration, 
and in their memorandum of 10th May, 
1831, pointed out the appropriate remedies. 
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These embraced the secularization of many 
of the chief offices under Government, and 
in the courts of law, hitherto an ecclesias- 
tical monopoly; the complete revision of 
the civil and criminal code ; the nomination 
of municipal councils by their respective 
communes, instead of by the State; the 
selection from these of a deliberative body 
for each province, to protect local interests ; 
lastly, these provincial assemblies to fur- 
nish the members of a Cotisulta, which was 
to have its seat at Bome, regulate the 
public debt, and have a voice in the general 
management of affairs. 

These suggestions, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, were not carried out. It is 
universally believed that, though ostensibly 
favouring their adoption, Austria, and 
Bussia also, secretly backed the Papal 
Court in evading all compliance. Gregory 
XVI., a native of Belluno, was an Austrian 
subject by birth, and showed himself 
throughout his career a steady partisan of 
the House of Hapsburg. He began his 
reign with the promise that a new era was 
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ia tbe Papal Sutso, i^ a chinrtyr pragie^ 

of those dktoHxBiccs suy ^si^ esMUfH- 
tsitifms dangimxts to die peace cf Soorape."^^ 
The Kngiiaih minmfT seeded hak to love 
appesded to the erentB whidi had tnnspiied 
during his stay in Bcsne to gire wd^t to 
his asBertions. The Anstnan troops had 
scarcely been withdrawn when the Bo- 
magne began to demand the unreserved 
accomplishment of the promised reforms. 
Meetings were held in their principsd towns, 
the representatives of the Five Powers were 
memorialized, and deputations sent to the 
Pope* But in vain« After a few months 
of growing irritation and suspicion, the 
tri-coloured flag was raised in several towns 
of the four Legations and the Marches. 
Upon this, the pontifical troops, who had 

^ Note to Count de St. Aulaire, French Ambas- 
•adurat Homo, Sept. 7, 1883.. . , 
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been collecting in the vicinity for some 
time previous, attacked Forli and Cesena, 
while Austria a second time poured an 
army a<;ross the Po for the reduction of the 
country. 

Ancona soon afterwards (February, 1832) 
received a French garrison. Jealous of the 
position assumed by Austria in Italy, this 
measure was resolved upon by France to 
counterbalance that ascendancy. This joint 
military occupation of the two nations 
lasted until the end of 1838. The tears 
shed by the Anconitans on the departure 
of the French were significant of their 
forebodings for the future. Evil indeed 
must be the condition of a people who 
prefer foreign occupation to their own 
sovereign's rule. 

The period that followed, until the death 
of Gregory XVI., was, indeed, dark. The 
clergy, ignorant, grasping, and corrupt, 
monopolized almost every channel to emo- 
lument or advancement. Ministers, judges, 
heads of colleges, directors of hospitals, 
governors of towns— all were prelates; li 
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few, indeed, had not received the tonsure, 
and were free to marry, on giving up their 
appointments ; but the cases in which the 
advantages accruing from ceKbacy and the 
clerical habit were renounced, are of rare 
occurrence.* The introduction of raUways, 
evening schools for the working classes, and 
scientific congresses, were all systematically 
opposed. Buinous loans were contracted, 
and unjust monopolies conceded, to defray 
the expenses of the Swiss mercenaries, and 
the army of spies and police agents neces- 
sary to keep the population in check. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, and the 
utter hopelessness of any effort so long as 
Austria was on the frontier, ready to pour 
in her troops when needed, conspiracies 
were frequently breaking out, which gave a 
colour to the increasing blind, fanatical 
severity of the Government, only bent on' 
retaining its grasp for the moment, without 

• I can only remember one, that of Monsignor 
de Medici Spada, who relinquished the purple stock- 
ings for the hand of a beautiful Pole ; and yet my 
acquaintance with Italian ecclesiastics is very exten- 
sive. 
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a thouglit on the heritage of hatred and 
ruin stored up for its successors. In 1843, 
partial insurrectionary movements in the 
Bomagne were punished as in the days of 
Cardinal Eivarola. Military commissions 
were instituted, and in Bologna seven 
jpopolani^ leaders of the populace, who for 
the first time were found joined with the 
more intellectual classes in opposition to 
the Government, were executed, and many 
more imprisoned. The chief conspirators 
having escaped, vengeance was thus wreaked 
on their subordinates. At Ravenna, the 
five chiefs of the movement, amongst whom 
was Parini, since so celebrated, also suc- 
ceeded in eluding arrest ; but the commis- 
sion was relentless in its inquisition after 
those on whom a shadow of suspicion could 
be fastened. The most barbarous mea- 
sures were pursued to extort confession ; 
solitary confinement, intimidation, false in- 
telligence, even to the terror of impending 
death. Thirty-six condemnations to the 
gaUeys crowned this investigation. Again 
in 1845, at Rimini, fresh disturbances broke 
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out, of which the aim was no republican 
Utopia, but simply to demand moderate 
reforms. The noble manifesto addressed 
by the insurgents to the peoples of Europe, 
seconded by a vigorous exposition of their 
wrongs from the pen of Massimo d'Azeglio, 
struck powerfully, it is said, upon Cardinal 
Mastai, shortly afterwards named Pope. 
But the advisers of Ghregory XVI. dealt 
with this movement as with those that had 
preceded it. Arrests were made aU over 
the country, and gloom and apprehension 
filled every heart. 

The highways swarmed with robbers and 
murderers, while the prisons were tenanted 
by honest men, arrested as political delin- 
quents, often ignorant of the offences laid 
to their charge, and detained for years with- 
out a trial. Commerce languished ; bribery 
and fraud were rife in every department. 
Eeligion had never been in such low esti- 
mation, yet conformity to its most solemn 
practices was enforced under severe penal- 
ties. Lanoniasre fails me to describe the 
misery, the ita, the decay, .hieh were 
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the chara^ristics, at that time, both of the 
Bomagne and the Marche ; and which, un- 
happily, continue to be applicable to the 
latter. 

This picture will, I know, be considered 
e:^aggerated by those who have not inha- 
bited these provinces. The appearance of 
Eome may be cited in contradiction to my 
statements. But Bome cannot be taken as 
a criterion of the Boman States. It is a 
cosmopolite city, resorted to by strangers 
from all parts of the world, animated and 
enriched by their presence. Take away the 
artists' studios, the shops of the dealers in 
mosaic and cameos, statuettes and sarco- 
phagi, — and those who purchase them, — 
and grass would be growing in the streets 
of Bome, as it did six months ago in the 
half-depopulated cities of the Legations. 



The Gavaliere Baratelli of Perrara, who was as- 
sassinated in 1847, acquired an unenviable notoriety 
amongst his countrymen as the head of the Societd 
Ferdinandea, a secret society in the Roman States, of 
which the scope was to promote the ascendancy <rf 
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by the Imperial GoYemment to Lord Ponsonby, who 
describes him as follows :— » 

Extract from a despatch from Lord Ponsohby to Lord 

Falvfier$ton» 

Vienna, 28th June, 1847. 

" Baratelli was a landed proprietor in easy circum- 
stances in the Legation of Ferrara ; and during the 
period of the conquests of the French in Italy, their 
great adversary. 

''When in 1813 Austria declared war against Na- 
poleon, the Austrian armies advanced rapidly beyond 
the Alps, and Baratelli formed friendly relations with 
General Count Nugent. 

"Baratelli always remained faithful to his prin- 
ciples of public order. In the revolutionaiy move* 
ments in the States of the Ghinrch, he always took the 
side of constituted authority, and was in consequence 
even persecuted by the Carbonaro party. 

" Baron Baratelli was in commimication with the 
Austrian authorities, &c.** 

See " Eivolgimenti Italian!," by the Marquis Gual- 
terio, vol. I., chap. X. Also " Gli Interventi delF 
Austria nello State Bomano," by the same author. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Accession of Pius IX. — ^The amnesty —His unbounded 
popularity — His reforms and concessions — Disas- 
ters entailed by the French Kevolution — The ency- 
clical of the 29th April — Kevulsion of feeling — 
The Mazzinians gain ground — ^Austrian intrigues — 
Assassination of Coimt Eossi— The Pope's flight to 
Gaeta — Efforts of the Constitutionalists to bring 
about an accommodation — The republic is pro- 
claimed in Eome — Excesses in Ancona and Seni- 
gallia — Moderation of the Bolognese — Their 
courageous resistance to General WimpflFen — Siege 
of Ancona — Extreme severities of the victors. 

The amnesty to all political offenders with 
which, in July, 1846, Pius IX, inaugurated 
his reign, spread joy and gratitude through- 
out the pontifical dominions. Thousands 
of families received back their loved ones 
from exile or captivity, and the country 
awoke from the lethargy of despair. This 
act of grace, it was argued, would be fol- 
lowed by acts of justice ; — ^nor did the 
Pope's career for nearly two years belie this 
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conclusion. He collected aronnd him the 
most enlightened men, lay as* well as eccle- 
siastic, of the country, and in spite of the 
ill-humour of Austria, who did not scruple 
to express her disapproval of the course on 
which he had entered, proceeded steadily 
with his ameliorations. 

Men spoke little in those times but of 
what the Pope was doing, or purposed to 
do. Unlike his predecessor, who shrank 
from any discnssion on pubUc affairs, Kns 
invited k who had any ^evanoes to report, 
or plans of improvement to propose, to 
come freely to his presence. He removed 
the most irksome restraints from the Jewish 
population ; lent a favourable ear to projects 
of railroads and other scientific and indus- 
trial enterprises, as well as to the division 
of instruction among the lower classes ; and 
permitted the establishment at Bome of a 
political journal, the first known in Italy. 
The provincial councils, ineffectually recom- 
mended in the Memorandum of 1881, were 
organized; and the Supreme Consulta se- 
lected from their members was convoked. 
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Finally, on the 8th of March, 1848, con- 
strained by the example of the other Italian 
sovereigns, who themselves had yielded to 
the impetus of the French revolution of 
February, he granted a Constitution. 

The proclamation of the Bepublic at 
Paris was a dire misfortune for the Italians. 
It precipitated events for which they were 
not yet prepared, and exposed a people stiU 
giddy with their sudden emancipation from 
a system of degrading oppression and re- 
rtrit, to the ooYto^n oY the mort level- 
Hng and socialistic doctrines. Their receniiy 
acquired privileges of discussion and in- 
quiry were grossly abused, and many and 
grievous errors committed, which they them- 
selves are now the first to acknowledge. 
But it is only fair to remember that the 
Pope took the first step in sundering the 
bonds which had hitherto bound the people 
of Italy so ardently to him. The famous 
encyclical of the 29th April, in which he 
publicly disavowed the Italian war of libe- 
ration against Austria, then waging on the 
plains of Lombardy, — ^notwithstanding that, 

M 2 
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only one month before, lie had given un- 
equivocal proofs of his sympathy for the 
national cause, and had blessed the volun- 
teers on their departure from Eome, — for 
ever destroyed his prestige in Italy. Most 
disastrous in its immediate consequences to 
the success of the Italian arms, the results 
to the papacy, though more remote, were 
stiU more irremediable. 

The revulsion of feeling all over the 
Peninsula was terrible ; but nowhere more 
bitter or hostile than in the States of the 
Church, where this declaration was received 
as a formal retractation of the liberal policy 
which had won Pius his popularity. 

The war he now branded as unjust and 
HURTFUL, had been preached in his own 
dominions, with his full knowledge and 
consent, as a new crusade; his condem- 
nation of it stamped him as Austria's 
vassal. The acts and deeds which had been 
a steady protest against the principles and 
the supremacy of the Cabinet of Vienna 
were at once and for ever annulled. His 
conscience had taken alarm : he remembered 
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that above liis obligations as an Italian king 
were those of Universal Bishop, and the 
conflicting principles of the temporal and 
spiritual attributes of the Papacy were 
brought into open antagonism. 

From the encyclical may be dated the 
beginning of the end. The warnings, the 
threatenings, so long bravely resisted, all 
appeared suddenly to take effect. As if 
aroused to the conviction that the inno- 
vations he had sanctioned clashed with the 
independence of the Church, his mind now 
bent itself solely to repair the evil into 
which he had been led by the sympathies 
and weakness of the man usurping the 
higher duties of the priest. The Constitu- 
tion especially clashed with the hierarchical 
polity ; and hence the summer of 1848 was 
passed in unseemly contentions between the 
Pope and his lay-ministers, zealous on their 
side to maintain inviolate the power and at- 
tributes of the Chambers. These dissensions 
were no secret in the country, and unhappily 
opened a door to Mazzini, the chief of the 
republican party in Italy, and his adherents, 
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who previously, in the eathusiaatic confi- 
dence inspired by Pins IX., had fonnd no 
hearing. Side by side with these revo- 
Intionists were agents of the Austrian 
police, and the reactionary party, seeking, 
nnder the disguise of the most fanatical 
democracy, to ui^e the population into 
excesses which should speedily justify an 
Austrian intervention. "We can ail re- 
member," writes Massimo d'Azeglio to the 
inhabitants of the Legations, cautioning 
them against being this time the dupes of 
similar intrigues, " we can all remember, in 
1848-9, certain journalists and street ora- 
tors, who were only too successful in drag- 
ging tte most ignorant and inflammable 
of the population into extravagant lengths ; 
and whom afterwards, on the return of the 
Austrian army, we saw impudently walking 
about arm-in-arm with the officers, and 
sneering in the face of those they had led 
into error."* 

♦ Massimo d*Azeglio's letter of September, 1859.— 
What he says of the Boman States was applicable to 
the whole of Italy. Proofs have been discovered, in 
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Still the catastrophe would not have been 
so immediate, but for the total defeat of the 
Sardinian army in Lombardy, in the month 
of August. The misfortunes of Charles 
Albert extended their influence to the 
furthest parts of the Peninsula. The Con- 
stitutionalists lost heart; the Bepublicans 
grew more overbearing. In the Boman 
States the dagger of an assassin took the 
life of the only man who yet stood between 
the Pope and the Revolution. 

all the centres of agitation daring the Revolution of 
1848» of the presence of Austro-Jesuit emissaries, 
foremost in every seditious movement. At Milan, a 
certain Urhino, one of Mazzini's most violent par- 
tisans, was conspicuous as the leader of the rahble 
in the disgraceful opposition to the annexation o£ 
Lombardy to Piedmont, and in the hostile demon- 
strations against the king, which furnished plausible 
arguments to those who inveighed against the fickle- 
ness and disunion of the Italians. He is now known 
to have been all along a paid Austrian spy. In 
Tuscany, about the same period, an individual of 
infamous reputation, the author of a number of 
libels against Charles Albert, was clearly convicted 
of exciting revolutionary tumults, and thrown into 
prison. But the Austriui ambassador interfered 
promptly on his behalf (a proceeding the more ex* 
traordinary as the man was a Piedmontese sul^ect). 
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tude of the Eomans, they did not abandon 
themselves to anarchy and licence. Count 
Terenzio Mamiani, recognised as the leader 
of the constitutionalists, and all the local 
authorities, were strenuous in their eflforts 
to avert the crisis which was equally desired 
by the two extreme parties. The Sardinian 
cabinet also laboured to save the constitu- 
tion, and bring back the Pope to Eome, 
without having recourse to foreign Powers. 
It was not till the 8th of February, 1849, 
nearly three months after his departure, 
that the Eepublic was proclaimed — not till 
after the Pontiff had rejected every overture 
for an a<5Commodation. 

The scenes of bloodshed and excess 
ascribed to Eome at this time are almost 
entirely without foundation. Seven priests 
fell victims to popidar fiiry on the discovery 
of some reactionary plot of which they were 
the promoters ; but beyond this crime, there 
is nothing to lay to the charge of a popu- 
lation to whom murder is more familiar 
than to any other in Christendom. On the 
contrary, fewer vendette, assassinations from 
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personal motives, and fewer robberies, took 
place that winter in the Eternal City, than 
in previous years. 

But this moderation was not followed in 
Ancona, which has acquired a fatal notoriety 
from the atrocities perpetrated by its " In- 
fernal Association" in the name of liberty 
and the people. In a previous chapter, I 
have related the fear and prostration occa- 
sioned by this secret tribunal. The gross 
culpability of Mazzini, when Chief Triumvir 
at Bome, in not immediately e.ommanding 
the arrest of the assassins, — ^the inexplicable 
supineness of Mattioli, the governor or 
Preside — ^have left an indelible stain on the 
short-lived republic. The pusillanimity of 
the Anconitans in submitting to this reign 
of terror, has also not contributed to raise 
them in the estimation of Europe. It was 
too evident they had degenerated since the 
days of Barbarossa. 

The only other city in which these oimes 
were at all emulated was SenigaUia, the 
birthplace of the Pope, about twenty miles 
distant from Ancona. Several members of 
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the Mastai family were threatened, and had 
to escape for their lives ; and in a popular 
tion of eleven or twelve thousand, upwards 
of twenty persons^ marked out for vengeance, 
were either killed or wounded by the self- 
styled patriots. Amongst the assassins, both 
here and in Ancona, were men zealous as San*- 
fedisti under Greffory. A band of the vilest 
rabble were about to commence similar pro- 
ceedings at Imola, a town between Bologna 
and Bavenna, when they were summarily 
dealt with by Count Laderchi, the Preside. 
He did at once what Mattioli only did after 
months ; or rather what it required a Com- 
missioner from Eome to compel him to do 
at all. He collected the national guard by 
night, surrounded the haunts of the assas- 
sins, and arrested every one on whom a 
suspicion rested. 

Bologna throughout these agitated times 
held a firm yet temperate attitude. The 
long continuance of their free institutions — 
for their distinct autonomy was respected 
till tfie end of the eighteenth century — had 
given this people a resoluteness of purpose, 
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and intellectual development, not shared by 
their brethren in the more southern pro- 
vinces, whom they had long ago nick-named 
the " Somari of the Marche/'* The city, 
which contained 75,000 inhabitants, ranked 
next in importance to Eome, and had long 
been celebrated for its university, the fame 
of which, in the Middle Ages, attracted 
students from all parts of Europe ;t and its 
schools of painting and music. But since 
the restoration it had participated in the 
general decline. Political restrictions and 
religious bigotry scared away the votaries 
of science and art. 

In August, 1848, before any disturbances 
had taken place in Eome, an unjustifiable 
attempt of the Austrian general, Welden, to 
possess himself of Bologna, was repulsed 
with great bravery by the inhabitants, and 
the invading force compelled to recross the 

* Asses of the Marches. 

f In 1262, the number of students congregated in 
Bologna amoimted to 10,000. It was the first 
medical school where dissection of the human body 
was practised; and claims the discovery of Gal- 
vanism. 
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Po. This outrage on the rights of nations 
having been protested against by the Pope's 
ministers, Austria was obliged to wait for 
her revenge until officially summoned to 
invade the Legations. The long-desired 
moment, brought about by the madness of 
the Eepublicans, the weakness of the Consti- 
tutionalists, and the far-spreading intrigues 
of the Austro- Jesuits, came at last. In the 
spring of 1849, the Pontiff formally invoked 
the armed intervention of the Catholic 
Powers. France undertook to reinstate him 
in Rome; Austria was to deal with Eomagna 
and the Marche. 

Even the most sanguine might now be 
permitted to despair. Charles Albert, the 
champion of Italy, who had ventured upon 
a second appeal to arms, had just sustained 
a second overthrow. The bloody field of 
Novara seemed destined to be the grave of 
national liberty. General Wimpffen, at the 
head of 15,000 men, in all the flush and ex- 
ultation of victory, advanced qgainst Bo- 
logna. The town had no fortifications, and 
the inhabitants were without leaders, regular 
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troops, or aitOlery. Nevertheless, they re- 
fused to open their gates to the Austrians, 
taA resisted gallantly for ten days. No 
farther opposition was encountered by the 
enemy iiihej veschei Ancona. 

Here a few imdisciplined troops and 
volunteers had been got together, and the 
citadel put into a posture of defence. A short 
time before this, the assassins had all been 
placed in confinement ; and the inhabitants, 
reheved from the palsyiiig terror with which 
they had been oppressed, gave many re- 
deeming proofs of courage and endurance 
during the four weeks of the siege. Un- 
willing to restore only a heap of ruins to the 
Pope, the Austrians were sparing of their 
fire, and contented themselves with harassing 
the citadel, while their ships of war inter- 
cepted all supplies or reinforcements from 
entering the port. At intervals, however, 
they would try the eflTect of more vigorous 
measures; and four or five bombardments 
of several ^ours, one of a whole night's 
duration, put the constancy of the Anconi- 
tans to the test. Numbers of houses were 
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siarack, much damage to property inflicted, 
many lives lost, but none shrank from 
danger. Even ladies of the nobility went 
forth amidst falling shot and shells to con- 
tinue their ministrations to the wounded in 
the hospitals. 

The defence of Ancona was rather a pro- 
test of the citizens against the forcible resto- 
ration of the Pontifical Government, than the 
death-struggle of the republic. Ghimbeccari, 
the commander of the garrison, and the 
Preside, Mattioli, passed their time in a 
bomb-proof vault of the Civic Palace, playing 
cards> satisfied with the knowledge that when 
the town thought fit to capitulate, ah Eng- 
lish man-of-war was waiting in the roads to 
carry them in safety to Corfu.* 

The reconquered provinces were brought 

* So calmly did they anticipate this denouement^ 
that they provided themselves with an appropriate 
token of gratitude to their future deliverer. The ring 
with the inscription, *' From the exiles of Ancona,** 
which they presented to the excellent and gallant 
Captain Nicholas Yansittart, of H.M.S. FroliCf on 
their taking leave of him at Corfu, had been made 
beforehand by a jeweller in Ancona. 
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to a heavy reckoning. I have abeady 
quoted some instances of the severity with 
which martial law was enforced in An- 
cona. In Bologna, the executions for tri- 
fling infractions of this Draconian code, 
amounted to fifteen. The retention of a 
rusty fowling-piece, a broken bayonet, or 
even the simple possession of a few ounces 
of powder and shot, was there punished 
with death. As in Ancona, so also in the 
Eomagne, the disarmament was so rigidly 
enforced, that landed proprietors were not 
allowed to retain the firearms necessary for 
the defence of their country-houses against 
brigands. The arms thus sequestrated in 
the Marche were laid up in the fortress of 
Ancona, with a promise of restitution. But 
some years afterwards, the greater part were 
broken up and sold as old iron ; the Austrian 
officers, meantime, having made use of the 
best in their shooting excursions. The com- 
munes were saddled with the large expenses 
always incidental upon a military occupation 
like the present ; in addition to which, they 
were required to provide pew barracks, 
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ridiiig-scliools,and similar establishments, for 
their unwelcome guests at Bologna, and to 
defray the cost of additional fortifications at 
Ancona. 

These restraints and grievances, as well 
as the domineering insolence of the Austrian 
authorities, were looked upon by the Papal 
Court as a part only of the chastisement of 
its rebellious children. The remainder it 
took upon itself to inflict. 
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Bone solgiigitied bj ihit YnaA — Lanencr of 6e- 
nenl Oadiaoi — Bigoor of ^e Pope's Conmis- 
skmen — loTestigiiioo iniodie opinioDS of Gopeiii- 
ment empUnfet — Disfinroar ^i the eoostitiitkiDafists 
—The P<^'s edict and seeond amnoBtT — He 
returns to his capital, April, 1850 — ^Bittor disap- 
pointment of the Romans — Count Gavour s appeal 
to the Congress of Paris on their hehatf — ^The 
Papal progress in 1857 — ^Public feeling at the 
opening of 1859 — Excitement in the Pontifical 
States at the outbreak of the war — The Anstrians 
eracnate Bologna — Establishment of a Provisional 
GoYemment — The revolt spreads through the 
Legations — Ancona loses the favourable moment 
— Declares itself too late — Approach of the Swiss 
troops from Perugia and Pesaro — Capitulates to 
General Allegrini — Arbitrary proceedings of Gene> 
ral Kalbermatten — The Gonfaloniere — His menda- 
cious addresses to the Pope — Misery of Ancona — 
Contrast presented by the Legations — Conclusion. 

Contemporarily with the re-establishment 
of the pontifical authority by the Austrians 
in the Legations and Marche, the French, 
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mider General Oudinot, fulfilled their part 
of the compact, and brought the Eternal 
City into subjection. They were not pre- 
pared for the obstinate and spirited resist- 
ance they encountered. False reports of 
tte anaiy p«™li^ i. Eome L led 
Oudinot to anticipate that he would be 
hailed by the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants as their deliverer from the licence of 
a demagogical faction ; and no disappoint- 
ment was ever more galling than that of the 
victor when he found himself regarded with 
aversion as the instrument of replacing a 
detested yoke upon an indignant popula- 
tion. It is but his due to state that he 
descended to no reprisals for the undis- 
guised ill-will and contempt* with which 
he was received. Although the hostility of 
the Bomans left him no alternative but to 
impose martial law, the greatest forbear- 
ance was shown in enforcing it ; while all 
who had cause to dread the return of the 

* The people nicknamed him Cardinal Oudinot, 
a pleasantly which stung him to the quick. 

N 2 
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Papal ftmctionaries were at ftill liberty to 
depart. 

It was not tmtil a commission, composed 
of three cardinals^ arrived from Gaeta with 
full powers to assume the government, that 
the reaction may be said to have com- 
menced. Whoever had not shown lumself 
a partisan of absolute government was at 
once treated as an enemy. To their utter 
astonishment the constitutionalists were 
classed in the same category as the demo- 
crats, and soon had cause to deplore not 
having followed the example of all the per- 
sons connected with the sKort-lived Kepub- 
lie, who had timely quitted the country. A 
censorship or cotmcil was instituted to in- 
vestigate the opinions of government ofl&cials 
of every class; but as every appointment 
made subsequently to the Pope's flight was 
cancelled as a preliminary, this inquiry 
limited itself to such persons as were in 
office before the commencement of disturb- 
ances. The result of this inquisitorial 
scrutiny was the loss of their situations to 
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seven hundred moderati, and the sudden beg- 
gary of an almost equal number of families. 
As if this measure had not sufficiently- 
eliminated the dangerous liberal element, 
persons who had been absent from public 
view ever since the death of Gregory XVI., 
were now invited forth from their hiding- 
places or from prison. Spies and perjurers in 
old times, they returned with alacrity to their 
former calling ; confiscation, imprisonment, 
exile, the galleys, fell to the lot of those 
who had crossed their path. The universi- 
ties were closed; the most stringent laws 
enacted on the Press ; the Holy Office re- 
instated in full vigour. 

The Constitution was withdrawn. Pius 
IX. was the first amongst the princes of 
Europe to set the example of revoking the 
franchises with so much solemnity accorded. 
Not that the statute was ever publicly an- 
nulled: it was through his famous motu 
proprio of the 12th September, 1849, which 
laid down a totally opposite system as the 
basis of his resumption of the government, 
that the Eomans understood its doom was 
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sealed. The institutions he now promised 
were to be such '' as should bring no danger 
to our liberty, which we are obliged to main- 
tain intact before the universal worlds In 
those words lies the clue to the Papal 
policy. 

An amnesty was appended to this decree, 
but as it excluded irom its provisions who- 
ever had taken any share in public affairs 
since the assassina^on of Count Bossi, 
numbers of the most temperate politicians 
in the State, who had given their support 
to Mamiani during his efforts at an accom- 
modation with the Pope, fared no better 
than the Mazzinians who had set all con- 
stituted authority at defiance. All were 
equally proscribed. The Bomans, jesting, 
as is their wont, whether in pleasure or in 
bitterness, compared it to a register of con- 
demnation rather than an instrument of 
pardon. 

In April, 1850, Pius re-entered his domi- 
nions. The Bomans had looked anxiously 
for this, and trusting in the benevolence of 
his character, imagined that he would at 
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least put a stop to the cruelty and injustice 
exercised in his name. But the Pope who 
came back from Gaeta had nothing of the 
Pio Nono of four years badk. As if in ex- 
piation of his previous errors, and to screen 
the Church from being again jeopardized 
by his weakness, he withdrew all attention 
from secular affairs, and henceforth lived 
only for the glory of religion. So little 
did he inform himself of the state of the 
country, that the few who could obtain hi* 
ear unobserved, declare that they found 
him perfectly ignorant of passing occur- 
rences. Nothing was suffered to reach him 
save through the medium of his detested 
minister. Cardinal Antonelli, — ^his subjects' 
murmurings and prayers had no other expfK 
sitor ; while the same channel conveyed to 
them nought save harshness, intolerance, 
and vindictiveness, as tokens of their sove- 
reign's existence. 

When the Romans once thoroughly real* 
ized this change, with the extinction of 
their hopes departed every vestige of 
affection. Never was there a prince who 
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fell from such a height of love, reverence, 
and admiration, to be regarded with such 
utter indifference. 

In 1856, the evils which affected the 
Soman States were brought before Europe 
by Count Cavour, the Sardinian plenipo- 
tentiary at the Congress of Paris. He 
sketched their history since the restoration 
in. 1815, and demonstrated the pressure 
Austria had always exercised upon the 
Papal government, to whom a loophole was 
thus given for throwing on its powerful ally 
the odium of its past and actual regime. As 
the first condition of the reforms the Pope 
should be invited to adopt, he insisted 
on the withdrawal of the two foreign armies 
in occupation of the country. 

It being well understood that France 
only continued to garrison Rome as a check 
upon Austria, it was without any fear of 
opposition from the former that the Italian 
statesman dwelt on the crying necessity of 
this measure, and appealed to the deplorable 
situation of the Legations and Marche, 
where a state of siege and martial law had 
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been subsisting for seven years, to evidence 
whether the system now in force was salu- 
tary in its results; while he wound up 
his representations by urging the constant 
danger which threatened the tranquillity of 
neighbouring States by the existence of such 
a focus of intrigue and discontent. 

This movement on the part of the Sar- 
dinian Grovemment was loudly protested 
against by the clerical party as pandering 
to the revolutionists; but it saved Italy 
from becoming once more the prey of so- 
cialists and red republicans. Convinced that 
their cause was in able hands, the people 
were induced to wait patiently a little 
longer, to desist from the plottings and 
insurrections which had only been fruitful 
in bloodshed and desolation, and give their 
infatuated rulers another and final chance 
of averting the day of reckoning which was 
rapidly approaching. 

Even then, at the eleventh hour, a little 
judgment, a little generosity, might have 
propped the tottering edifice. In 1857, the 
announcement that the. Pope was about to 
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undertake a journey through his dominions 
awoke a hope of brighter days. The state 
of siege and martial law in Bologna and 
Ancona were removed; the beggars who 
peopled all the towns through which he 
passed were locked up ; a good many build- 
ings were whitewashed ; and the municipal 
bodies (government nominees) presented 
congratulatory addresses. Other addresses, 
too, were prepared, couched in less flowery 
language, signed by many of the provincial 
nobility and landowners, in which an 
earnest appeal was made to their sove- 
reign's justice and humanity. But these 
were not permitted to reach his hands. 
Cold and languid was the pontifical pro- 
gress. Pius visited shrines and churches, 
but he unbarred no prisons, and left no 
thankful hearts behind him. 

The memorable words of Victor Emma- 
nuel on opening the Chambers at Turin in 
January, 1859, — "We are not insensible to 
the cry of anguish which reaches us from 
every part of Italy," — ^were not spoken too 
soon. Without a public assurance of sympa- 
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thy and protection to those suffering popula- 
tions who, for three years, under increasing 
grievances, had waited for the result of Sar- 
dinia's interposition in their behalf, they 
could not any longer have been restrained 
from the wildest excesses of vengeance and 
despair. Without the firm trust in the 
Me galantuomo generated by his faithftj 
observance of the Constitution in Piedmont, 
imder difl&culties of no ordinary kind, Maz- 
zini would never have lost his influence in 
the Peninsula. 

In the Roman States, where republicanism 
had been as it were enthroned, this altered 
tone of public feeling was the more remark- 
able. The priests who rail at the constitu- 
tional king as the instigator of the revolu- 
tion in the Legations, should rather thank 
the magic influence of his name, and the 
exhortations of the noble and enlightened 
men he has rallied around him, for restrain- 
ing the fiery and vindictive Romagnuoli 
from abusing their hour of triumph. Not 
a Codiwo in the country but anticipated, 
whenever the Austrian troops should be 
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withdrawn, a repetition of the horrors. of 
the first French revolution. 

As the excitement which pervaded all 
North Italy last winter extended itself to 
the Papal States, the Austrians redoubled 
in vigilance and severity. While the French 
general in command at Eome winked at the 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants, and offered 
no opposition to the departure of the volun- 
teers who flocked to Victor Emmanuel's 
standard, the Pope's allies on the other 
side of the Apennines, strengthened their 
garrisons, re-established martial law, inter- 
cepted the volunteers as they stole towards 
the frontiers, and threw up fresh fortifica- 
tions round the citadel at Ancona. 

The Government, dependent for its very 
existence upon twoT Powers on the verge of 
open collision, was torn by anxiety. Its 
leanings were unequivocally Austrian ; but 
these, to a certain extent, fear of the French 
compelled it to dissemble. When the war 
at length broke out at the end of April, and 
the invasion of Piedmont by the Austrians 
was responded to by the landing of a French 
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army at Q-enoa to support Victor Emmannel, 
the fever of expectation in both parties, libe- 
ral and absolutist, in the pontifical dominions, 
reached a maddening piteh. 

The suspense was not ' of long duration. 
The battle of Magenta brought things to a 
crisis. On the 8th of June, Bologna first 
learned the rumours of the victory. The 
ferment was indescribable, and the people, 
intoxicated with joy, were with difl&culty 
restrained from rising on the Austrians. 
Written handbills were actively circulated, 
admonishing them to prudence : " Be ready, 
but calm and disciplined," was the burthen 
of these injunctions. Two days of torturing 
suspense followed; an embargo had been 
laid on all newspapers or bulletins from the 
seat of war, and the military and pontifical 
authorities spread a contradiction of the 
previous intelligence. 

But the truth could not for ever be con- 
cealed, and when Gryulai's defeat was con- 
firmed, the excitement rose almost beyond 
the control of the self-constituted chiefs of 
the national party, — men conspicuous in 
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Bologna for inteilect, birth, and local m- 
floeace, — to wlioBe sagacity, fimmesa, and 
moderation at that momentous period their 
coontiTmen owe an incalculable d^ of 
gratitiide. In i^ite of their endeayoors to 
AYoid any groimds of proYocation, how- 
e¥^ a conflict between the populace and 
miUtary seaaed muninent. when Genend 
Habermann telegraphed to head-quarters 
for instructions, and was ordered to evacu- 
ate the city. 

In the dead of the night the dislodgment 
was effected ; nor was it until the last Aus- 
trian soldier had defiled through the gates, 
that the restraint so wisefy imposed, per- 
mitted any puhhc disj^y of exultation. In 
a moment, the houses were all illuminated, 
and the people poured into the streets, scarce 
Tenturing to credit their wondrous dehrer- 
aace. The Marqms Fepoh, Count Mabrezzi, 
Count Tanari, Prc^essor Montanari, and 
other influential B(^<^nese, meantime pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the Cardinal Legate, 
and requested an andieM:e. After a Icmg 
ccmfiaence. Cardinal Mlksi was omTinoed 
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of the unanimity of the aims of the liberal 
party, bent on placing themselves under 
the protection of Piedmont, and of the hope- 
lessness of opposing them ; accordingly, the 
papal arms were lowered from the gateway 
of the Palazzo Governativo, amid the frantic 
joy of a large concourse of by-standers, and 
at an early hour in the morning he took 
his departure from Bologna. 

Aprovisional Government was now formed, 
until an answer could be received from 
Victor Emmanuel, to whom the dictatorship 
of the province was offered, pending the 
duration of the war. Besides the Marquis 
Pepoli, and others whom I have already 
named, Prince Hercolani, Prince Binaldo 
Simonetti, and Count Csesare Albicini, of 
the first nobility of the country, took part 
in the administration : a fact of itself suffi- 
cient to confute the absurd statements put 
forward in England at pro-papal meetings, 
of the movement in the Legations being 
confined to a few adventurers and Pied- 
montese agents. 

Wisely eschewing all subordinate ques- 
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tions^ as well as the discussion of eventu- 
alities, the Bolognese devoted themselves to 
the organization of a sufficient force to de- 
fend their frontiers, and with the financial 
provisions indispensable to this end. Every- 
day brought encouraging intelligence. As 
the Austrians retreated from the Legations, 
the cities they left in their rear raised the 
Sardinian flag, and sent in their adherence 
to the central Government at Bologna. Up 
to La Cattolica, a village a few miles to the 
south of Bimini and the classic Bubicon, 
the insurrection received no check; but 
Pesaro, a town on the sea-coast of some im- 
portance, about forty miles from Ancona^ 
was unable to declare itself. It was the 
head-quarters of some Swiss regiments, 
under General Kalbermatten, who were 
soon to do the Pope good service in the 
reduction of the Marche. 

Ancona had its revolution of a few days, 
for which it is still doing penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes. On the 12th of June, the 
Austrians abandoned the to¥m, but the 
citadel was almost immediately occupied by 
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some Papal troops, despatclied from Mace- 
rata. A few hours only elapsed between tlie 
departure of the former and the arrival of 
their substitutes ; but it was the Anconitans* 
want of energy in turning that interval to 
account which decided the fate of the 
Marche. They lacked the master-minds 
who directed thepronunciamiento at Bologna, 
and who alone could have grasped the re- 
quirements of the situation. The oversight 
of not declaring themselves at once, and 
seizing upon the citadel, with the vast mili- 
tary stores left there by the Austrians, and 
its almost impregnable positions, was irre- 
parable. Before finally committing them- 
selves, they waited for tidings from Eo- 
magna, and lost the decisive moment. 

It was not till two or three days after 
General Allegrini had occupied the fortress, 
that Ancona proclaimed the dictatorship of 
the Eang of Sardinia, and appointed a 
Junta, in which the nobility and middle 
classes were severally represented by Count 
Cresci, a wealthy landowner ; Dr. Benedetto 
Monti, an eminent physician ; Signor Mari- 

VOL. II. o 
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• 

ano Ploner, a merchant ; and Signor Teoli, 
a lawyer : all men of mature age and un- 
questioned honour. Upon this the delegate 
retired from his post, and without a shot 
being fired, all emblems of the Pope's 
authority were effaced or removed. Alle- 
grini's conduct in offering no interference 
during these proceedings, while a few shells 
from the heights in his possession would 
have made fearful havoc among the insur- 
gents, subsequently earned him a court- 
martial, and the loss of his command. Mean- 
time, two soldiers of a different stamp were 
ordered to deal with the rebellious city. 
The inhabitants had scarcely learned the 
fall of Perugia,* with aU its horrible accom- 
paniments, when they were terrified by the 
announcement that Colonel Schmidt, with 
the Swiss troops engaged in the assault, was 
advancing by forced marches upon them 
from one quarter, while Greneral Kalber- 
matten was approaching from another. 

* 18th June. This city had also declared for the 
protectorate of Victor Emmanuel,, and a participation 
in the war of independence. 
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Without arms, without leaders, resistance 
was clearly impossible; it was, therefore, 
decided to surrender to Allegrini, who as- 
sured them of better terms than Kalber- 
matten would be likely to concede, and con- 
nived at the evasion of thirty of the most 
compromised among the citizens, who escaped 
by sea before the entrance of the Swiss. 

Dissatisfied with Allegrini' s leniency, 
Kalbermatten had no scruple in setting 
aside the capitulation. He immediately 
imposed a fine of a hundred thousand dollars 
upon the town, enacted a number of strin- 
gent and inquisitorial regulations, enforced 
under heavy penalties,* and secured himself ' 
a zealous coadjutor in public affairs by con- 
ferring the office of gonfcdoniere^ or chief 

* The possession of revolutionary emblems, such 
as tri-colom*ed cockades, scarfs, &c., was punishable, 
or rather is punishable, with from three to five years 
in the galleys. Private families were enjoined, und^ 
a penalty of ten dollars S<^ *'** fi^^^ offence, to report 
to the police the arrival of any guest from abroad, 
(the nearest town was comprised in this designation), 
with a statement of his purpose in coming, his station 
in life, &q. 

2 
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civil magistrate, on the Marquis D * * *, 
the man of all others most hateM and 
loathsome to the population. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say of this nobleman, that he 
has one of the most infamous reputations in 
a country, and amongst a party, where every 
species of vice is very efficiently represented. 
He was even too notorious to be made use of 
by the Government of Gregory XVI., not- 
withstanding his devotion to the Holy See, 
his very high rank, and considerable wealth. 
It remained for a Kalbermatten, — ^like him- 
self, too, in bad odour in the previous reign, 
— ^to pass the last indignity upon the Anconi- 
tans, by placing him at their head. His 
very first measure after entering into office 
was a characteristic one. He sent a depu- 
tation from the municipality of Ancona, to 
impress on Pius IX. that recent events were 
the n^ork of an evil-minded minority, and 
aMuring him of the Anconitans' unboimded 
loyalty and contentment. The Boman 
Gazette y of course, hastened to proclaim this 
fact, but omitted some elucidations which 
rendered the announcement even more men- 
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dacious than the general run of its intelli- 
gence. 

At that moment no municipal body ex- 
isted in Ancona. The nobles and citizens 
who composed it had either fled the country 
or were in concealment, or declared them- 
selves to be ill, or flatly refused to retain 
office under their new gonfaloniere. The 
deputation, lyingly reported to the world 
as embodying the sentiments of the town- 
council and civil authorities of this miser- 
able city, was composed of two of the Pope's 
cousins, and an underling of the Neapolitan 
consulate. 

Greneral Kalbermatten, however, deter- 
mined that the Marchese should not, on an- 
other occasion, be forced thus to extemporize 
a following. He imposed a fine of five dollars 
a day upon the sick or refractory members 
of the Mimicipio, which at last told so 
heavily upon their resources, that such as 
could not escape* into the free atmosphere of 

* I am acquainted with a lai'ge landed proprietor 
in the Marche, who, debarred by peculiar circum- 
stances from taking an open part in the liberal move 
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Since then I know not what expedient has 
been adopted to bring these contumacious 
subjects to obedience, for private letters from 
thajj centre of desolation are more eloquent 
in their silence than their details. This 
much I know positively, that none of the 
accounts which from time to time find their 
way into the " Times" or " Daily News" of 
the actual condition of Ancona, of the con- 
tinual landing of Austrian recruits for the 
Papal army, of the stagnation of trade, and 
the despairing, sullen attitude of the popula- 
tion — are in anywise exaggerated. 

It is sad to turn from the scene of so many 
pleasant associations, leaving it so wretched 
in the present, in such utter uncertainty for 
the future; but my limits are well nigh 
attained, and I should only be going over a 
thrice-told tale if I enumerated all the griev- 
ances which it shares in common with the 
other provinces still under Papal rule. These 
are forcibly condensed in the address lately 
presented to the Emperor of the French by 
the refugees from Ancona, Perugia, and, in 
fine, every other part of the Eoman States 
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not yet emancipated from the priestly 
yoke. — " A destructive blast has swept over 
L country. No responsibiUiy in those 
who govern, no pubUcity in the administra- 
tion, no safeguard before the tribunals, ca;on 
law above the civil code — ^these are the 
inevitable consequences of a Government at 
the head of which stands a prince, who, 
bound by religious ties, and declaring him- 
self infallible, is free from all control. All 
modification of an essentially corrupt system, 
would be fruitless. Principles may be cor- 
rected, persons may be changed, but the 
intrinsic nature of a thing admits neither of 
correction nor change. The clerical system 
is incompatible with the customs and civi- 
lization of the present day; to endeavour 
to mend it would be to galvanize a corpse.'' 
The Romagne stand out in bright relief 
against this gloomy background. A fierce 
ordeal had to be encountered when, close 
upon the rapture with which the population 
received Massimo d'Azeglio as Commissioner 
Extraordinary from Victor Emmanuel, came 
the unlooked for, palsying announcement of 
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the Convention of Villafranca. But right 
nobly did they surmount the dangers that 
menaced them on every side. Though the 
soldier-statesman, the Bayard of politicians, 
whose writings, whose eloquence, whose ex- 
ample had so potently contributed to purify 
and exalt the national character, was com- 
pelled to withdraw from the post so recently 
assumed, they loved and trusted him and 
his royal master too implicitly to be false to 
his exhortations. 

Hence it was that, abandoned to them- 
selves at a conjuncture the most critical and 
perplexing, the Eomagnuoli, so long noted 
for their turbulence and lawlessness, seemed 
suddenly to have acquired a ripeness of 
judgment and power of self-control worthy 
of a long apprenticeship to freedom. By 
the middle of Jul}'- a body of 12,000 men 
were already equipped and on their way to 
La Cattolica, to ward o£F any attack of the 
pontifical troops; and before the end of 
August the elections had taken place for the 
National Assembly. The four Legations, 
containing aBout a million of inhabitants, 
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Tetnmed one faandied and tweniy-six depfu- 
ties, the leading men in the countij, 
whether in respect of rank, learning, or 
pnbUc estimation. 

The assembfy met in Bologna for a two- 
fold pnrpose ; first, to pass in solemn review 
the conduct of the late Government, and set 
forth the reasons for which the people cast oflF 
its authority ; next, to vote the annexation 
to the constitutional monarchy of Sardinia. 
These acts accomplished, it separated, pa- 
tiently waiting until the sanction of Europe 
should permit Victor Emmanuel to ratify 
their choice. 

Meanwhile, though the suspense is long, 
and the tension of public feeling extreme, 
the calmness and confidence of the population 
have never wavered. There has been no 
retaliation for the excesses of Perugia, no 
reckoning sought for the fearftd arrears of 
oppression which the publication of the late 
Government's state-papers have brought to 
light. 

The highways were never so safe before ; 
travellers now pass through the whole 
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of Komagna without a shadow of appre- 
hension. 

Whatever be the fate in store for these 
provinces, no impartial mind can deny them, 
in common with the three other States of 
Central Italy, where an analogous line of 
conduct has been held, a just title to the 
respect and admiration of posterity. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

The English Community of Nice — k. Pleasant Meeting 
— The Corniche Road—The Smallest Sovereigntjr 
in the World — An Oppressive Right of the Piince — 
Rumoured Negotiation— Rencontre with Pilgrims — 
An Old Genoese Villa — A Piedmontese Dinner — 
The Culture of Lemon Trees — Piedmontese News- 
papers — The Towers of the Peasantry — Cultivation 
of the Olive and the Fig-tree — Popular Mode of 
Fishing. 

Not very long ago I was at Nice — ^beautiful 
Nice, with its wondrous skies and sapphire- 
like sea; its olive woods, and palms, and 
aloes ; its mountains, luxurious valleys, and 
rich pasture-lands ; and yet I was not con- 
tent. When from the scenery around I 
turned to examine Nice itself — when, after 
paying a due tribute of admiration to the 
country thus lavishly endowed, I sought to 
learn something of its inhabitants, their cus- 
toms, their social life, my dissatisfaction com- 
menced. There seemed no individuality in 
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this town ; no leading features among its 
population. I found no interior to peep into, 
no traits of national character to record. 

Nice takes its tone from the English and 
French, Bavarians and Eussians, who make 
it their winter residence; the English in- 
fluence, however, being predominant, as is 
evidenced by the number of British com- 
forts and indispensabilities our country- 
people have introduced; EngUsh bathing, 
machines on the sunny beach; English 
goods and warehouses at every turning; 
chemists' shops, complete in all their time- 
honoured insignia; stay-makers to royal 
English duchesses; English groceries, ho- 
siery, baby-linen ; all are here to be found, 
besides English clubs, English doctors, Eng- 
lish agency-offices — in fact, every imaginable 
device wherewith John Bull delights to 
surround himself when abroad. 

Now all this may be very delightful, but 
it is certainly not instructive ; and to those 
who think some improvement may be 
gleaned from foreign travel beyond seeing 
all the sights and taking all the drives set 
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down in Murray's Handbook, it is particu- 
larly annoying to find themselves in a 
socieiy whrL prejudice and party-spirit, 
gossip and twaddi;. iito which IrLL of 
idle people must inevitably fall, are actively 
at work ; within whose circles a native is 
rarely seen, and where a total indifference 
as to the history or condition of the country 
where they are so]OTiming is displayed. I 
was beginning to fret under this exclusive- 
ness, and was endeavouring to resign myself 
to the conviction that my ™it to Nice 
would be barren of reminiscence, when my 
good genius came to my aid, and one day, 
on the Promenade des Anglais, brought me 
face to face with the Comtesse de Laval, a 
Piedmontese widow lady I had known two 
or three years previously in Tuscany. She 
had lately come with her brother, a veteran 
general, who had lost an arm in the cam- 
paigns of '48-49 against the Austrians> to 
reside on some property they had purchased 
in the neighbourhood. It was a most charm- 
ing rencontre for me ; and they really seemed 
so cordial, that, making all requisite allow- 
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ances for Italian exaggeration, I could not 
but believe the pleasure was mutual. The 
comtesse's first inquiry was if I were a 
Hanceey for in this respect aU Italians are 
alike — Piedmontese or Neapolitans, from 
the north or from the south, they equally 
consider matrimony the sole object of a 
woman's life. I>isappointed at my reply, 
she glanced nervously round to see whether 
I was unattended ; but the sight of a servant 
reassured her, while I vainly attempted to 
demonstrate that my advancing years would 
speedily render any escort superfluous. 

With a fixed determination to defer to 
the vassalage under which she considered I 
ought to be restricted, she begged me to 
take her to call upon the friends with whom 
I was staying, in order to profier a request 
that I might be permitted to accompany 
her for a few days to her brother's villa at 
Latte, some thirty miles' distance from 
Nice — her own house in the vicinity being 
under repair. We were all amused at the 
stately old lady's punctilio; but the kind 
invitation, it is needless to say, was wil- 
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lingly accepted, and an early day appointed 
to set out. 

Everybody has heard of the Comiche 
Boad — ^the Eiviera di Ponente ; that is, the 
Shore of the West — ^which connects Nice 
with Genoa, and that portion of it leading 
to Latte is perhaps the most beautiful of 
the whole. October had already commenced, 
but no trace of autumn had as yet stolen 
over the landscape, no dullness in the 
balmy air reminded one of the lateness of 
the season. Our way at first wound along 
a gradual ascent, bordered with olives, 
cherubias, cypresses, orange-trees, and the 
maritime pine, and commanding the most 
extensive inland prospect, where mountains 
upon mountains displayed exquisite varie- 
ties of colouring and form ; whence a sud- 
den turn of the road brought us to heights 
overhanging the Mediterranean, with its 
endless succession of headlands and bays, 
towns nestling beneath the shelter of a pro- 
tecting rock, or cresting some rugged emi- 
nence ; while the blue waters stretched forth 
in their calm majesty, scarcely a ripple on 
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their glass-like surface, scarcely a murmur 
as they wafted their wreaths of spray to- 
wards that highly-favoured shore. 

Soon after passing Turbia — a village con- 
structed of Eoman ruins — the road began 
to descend, always overhanging the sea; 
and then, far, far beneath us, accessible only 
by a very circuitous route, we saw Monaco, 
the capital of the smallest sovereignty in 
the world, with its towers and fortifications 
rising along a rugged promontory, which 
flung its arms protectingly around the tiny 
city, and formed a bay, so graceful in its 
curve, in the outline of the hills which rose 
above it, that the scene looked like a gem 
worthy of Italy's diadem of beauty. From 
this I was directed to turn my gaze in the 
direction of Eoccabruna, another town in this 
same Liliputian principality, situated upon^ 
the shelving side of a mountain, so exceed- 
ingly precipitous, that the marvel is how it 
ever could have been built, or men found 
agile enough to climb there; the popular 
legend being, that, some hundred years ago, 
the whole slid some distance down the face 
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of the rock to its present locality, without 
destroying its castle or other structures. 

Florestan, Prince of Monaco, and Duke 
of Valentinois, spends in Paris the re- 
venues he obtains from his subiects by 
exactions wHch W rendered him de 
servedly tmpopnlar. One oppressive right 
he possesses, is that of compelling all the 
population to ^d their com at his mills, 
and to buy their bread at his bakers' ; the 
result, of which is, that the 5000 ot 6000 
subjects of the principality eat the worst 
bread in Italy. So the general said ; and 
as he was of an agricultural turn, and had 
gone through the metaphorical act of beat- 
ing his sword into a ploughshare, he was a 
greajj authority on such matters. 

There has since been a rumour going the 
round of many of the newspapers, that the 
noble Florestan was treating with the Gro- 
vemment of the United States for the sale 
of his territories — a negotiation that would, 
no doubt, be equally gratifying to the pride 
and suitable to the interests of our transat- 
lantic kinsmen, but one which the European 
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Powers would probably never permit to be 
carried into eflfect. Piedmont wotdd greatly 
desire to become the purchaser ; and situated 
as is the principality — lying like a wedge 
in her beautiful line of coast, which com- 
mences at Nice and terminates at Spezzia — 
such a transfer seems most natural ; but the 
Prince of Monaco has a grudge against the 
Sardinian Government, and is obstinately 
opposed to treating with it on the subject. 

Through avenues of rhododendrons and 
oleanders, through woods where the rich 
green of the fig, bending beneath its lus- 
cious fruit, contrasted with the dusky 
foliage of the olive, we next came upon 
Mentone, of late years much resorted to 
by English as a sheltered and beautiful 
winter residence. If the contemplated 
transfer of Nice to Prance is carried out, 
the pass of the Turbia wiU form the 
boundary ; and Mentone, as the Italian 
rival of Nice, is expected to rise into great 
importance. 

Soon after leaving this town we again 
dismounted, to have a better view of a rocky 
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defile which seems to have riven the moun- 
tains asunder ;' and while sitting on the low 
parapet of the bridge thrown over the 
chasm, we were attracted by two figures 
advancing slowly in the direction whence 
we had come, in the costume of pilgrims, 
real bond fide pilgrims. Their appearance 
at once reminded me of those descriptions 
with which many of Sir Walter Scott's 
opening chapters abound. The elder of 
the two was a man of middle age, with 
handsome regular features, somewhat of a 
Moorish cast, to which his coal-black hair 
and bronzed complexion imparted an addi- 
tional resemblance. His companion, whom 
we at once concluded to be his son, was a 
boy of eleven or twelve, wdth that golden 
hair so often observable in childreh in the 
south, which darkens rapidly as they grow 
up; a gentle suflfering face, and an air of 
weariness in his gait, that, with the ad- 
juncts of his picturesque attire, rendered 
him a very interesting little palmer. Both 
were dressed alike : in loose cloaks or robes 
of dark-green serge, with large oil-skin 
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capes, thickly overlaid with scallop-shells, 
the largest between the shoulders, and 
smaller ones placed around, and in the 
front two crosses coarsely embroidered. A 
low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat — a long 
wooden staff, surmounted by a cross — a 
string of beads at the girdle — and a crucifix 
hanging from the neck, completed this 
equipment, which had neither wallet nor 
bag, nor any sort of receptacle for carrying 
food or raiment. 

As they passed us, we perceived how 
coarse and travel-worn their apparel was, 
and how the little boy lagged behind, re- 
quiring often an encouraging word from 
the elder pilgrim to urge him on; and 
being curious to learn somewhat respecting 
them, as an introductory speech, the gene- 
ral called out to inquire if they had come 
from a great distance, and whither they 
were bound. The man replied in broken 
Italian, they came from Murcia, in Spain, 
and that their destination was Eome ; then, 
with an inclination of the head, was pro- 
ceeding, when their interrogator approached 
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the Kttle boy, and dropped a few coins into 
his hand. The child looked up at his com- 
paoion inquiringly, and receiving a gesture 
of acquiescence, accepted the money with 
downcast eyes, and kissed it, but without 
proffering a syllable. The father then took 
off his hat, and crossing himself, remained 
for a few seconds in the attitude of prayer, 
his lips moving silently, the boy sedulously 
following his example. When their orisons 
were concluded, the child drew from his 
bosom a small brass medal, with an image 
of the Madonna, which he presented to the 
general, always keeping the same silence, 
which augured ill for the gratification of 
our curiosity. However, as they stood still 
for a few minutes, looking over the preci- 
pice, I mustered up courage to be spokes- 
woman ; and in the few words of Spanish I 
could put together, mquired if the little 
boy was not very much fatigued with his 
long travel. 

" Sometimes," was the reply ; " although 
I purposely make very short days' journeys. 
We have already been four months on the 
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way, and we have still one hundred and 
fifty leagues to traverse before reachinj' 
Eome." 

" Always on foot ? '* 

" Si, senora." 

" It is part of your vow ? " 

" Si, senora." 

" And that little boy is your son ? " 

" My only one/* 

"You have undertaten this pilgrimage 
from a religious motive?'' 

"Pardon me, senora, but there are sub- 
jects which can only be divulged between 
our conscience and our God/' 

We had now arrived at the domain, and 
found a peasant in waiting, with a mule 
to receive the packages, which the servants 
handed down from the carriage. 

" Ah, here you are ! and here is Madda- 
lena, too ! " said the kind master in the 
Nizzardo patois, as a comely young woman, 
wearing a round straw hat, trimmed with 
black velvet, shaped like the mandarin hats 
on tea-chests, and lai^e gold earings, came 
forward with a smiling face to welcome us. 
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"Ah well, eh? — ^the children, and the 
dog, and the cows, and the chickens. Ah, 
briccona, I see you ! '* poking at a little roU- 
abont girl, who had hidden herself in her 
mother's skirts, and now peered at us out of 
her almond-shaped eyes — ^the eyes of Pro- 
vence, soft and long. "Now, mademoiselle," 
turning to me, and addressing me in French, 
which was the language of the family among 
themselves, although, whenever he and his 
sister engaged in any animated discussion, 
they went off to Piedmontese — a hopeless 
compound of gutturals and abbreviations to 
my untutored ears — "now, mademoiselle, 
let me do the honours of a ruined villa 
Avithout a road;" and he led the way, for 
about a quarter of a mile, through vine- 
yards and olives, and orchards laden with 
fruit, till we came to a lane, and a large 
old-fashioned gateway, originally very much 
ornamented with trophies and armorial- 
bearings. A large watch-dog now bounded 
forward, and greeted his master by putting 
his paws on his shoulders, and brushing his 
nose against the general's grey moustaches ; 
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after whicli salutations, passing nnder a 
long trellis-walk of roses and vines, the 
latter trained along tall white columns, 
after the fashion of the old Genoese villas, 
we came upon a lawn studded with palms 
and oleanders, and bordered with thick 
groves of lemon-trees, in the centre of 
which stood a beautiful palace, such as I 
had little expected to see in this secluded 
spot. A magnificent outer staircase, spring- 
ing in double flights from the portico, and 
converging in a broad platform, conducted 
into a vestibule with glass doors, from 
whence opened a spacious sala, or sitting- 
room. At the further end of this were two 
long windows, with closed Persian blinds, 
which the general threw open on my ap- 
proach, and then I found myself upon a 
balcony overhanging the sea — so close, so 
very close beneath us, that I could have 
flung a pebble into it from where we stood. 
Both he and the comtesse enjoyed my sur- 
prise at the sudden transition, from the 
wooded scenery in the front of the palazzo, 
to the wide range of sea-view thus suddenly 
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presented to me. The house, in fact, was 
built upon the shore of a beautiful little 
bay, shut in on one side by a promontory 
covered with feathered pines, and on the 
other by a ridge of rocks, which darted for- 
ward as if to complete its crescent-like 
shape, and form a safe harbour for the 
fishing-barks which now lay idly on the 
beach: beyond them appeared three suc- 
cessive headlands, each with its little town 
rising from the bosom of the waters — ^the 
whole so cahn, so sunny, so brilliant, with 
its background of perfiimed groves, and 
palms, and flowers, that it realized every 
anticipation, and concentrated in a glance 
all the varied attractions of the Riviera. 

I was not allowed a long time to gaze 
uninterrupted, for the general reminded his 
sister that the dinner-hour had nearly ar- 
rived, and suggested we had better take off 
our bonnets. Any regular dinner-toilet, it 
may here be remarked, is very unusual 
amongst Italians when in the country, even 
in much more modem establishments than 
the one I am describing. The short sleeves 
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and low dresses in which English ladies are 
wont to appear in everyday routine, would 
be considered by them the extreme of folly 
and bad taste. As the comtesse conducted 
me to my room — one of six large bed- 
chambers opening from the sala — ^in her 
gentle yet stately manner she renewed her 
apologies for' receiving me with so little 
ceremony, repeating her declaration that 
we were literally a la campagney in a dilapi- 
dated palace that her brother had purchased 
through at whim, because it had belonged 
to a decayed family in whom he felt an 
interest. There was no necessity for these 
excuses, however; and I was enabled to 
judge from what the Piedmontese called 
a rustic way of living, how much more 
luxury and expenditure were prevalent in 
Northern Italy, than in those southern parts 
of the peninsula in which my former ex- 
periences had lain. 

The dinner, to which we were speedily 
summoned, was served in a large room on 
the ground-floor, corresponding in size with 
the sala upstairs, the doors at the end, which 
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were thrown open, disclo&ing an enchanting 
view of the sea and the skiffs gliding along 
its sparkling waters. Here we found the 
general in conversation with a middle-aged, 
intelligent-looking man, whom he introdu- 
ced as Signor Bonaventura Eicci, his Mend 
and factotum, a resident of Ventimiglia, the 
adjacent town ; and then, without further 
delay, we sat down to table, the comtesse 
alone making the sign of the cross, which is 
equivalent to saying grace with us. The 
dinner was a specimen of simple Italian 
fare, and as such I shall record it for the 
benefit of the curious in these matters : it 
commenced with a tureen full of tagliarini ; 
a paste composed of flour and eggs, rolled 
out exceedingly thin, and cut into shreds — - 
on the lightness and evenness of which the 
talent of the cook is displayed — boiled in 
broth, and seasoned with Parmesan cheese. 
Slices of Bologna sausage, and fresh green 
figs, for which, the general exultingly 
informed me, the neighbourhood of Ven- 
timigUa was justly celebrated, were next 
handed round ; and then appeared the lesso^ 
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a large piece of boiled beef, from which the 
broth had been made, with the accompani- 
ment of tomato sauce. After this there 
came a large dish of fried fish, and the 
arrosto — ^roast , veal, or roast chickens, or 
something of the kind — ^which, with a dolcCy 
or sweet, completed the repast. Several 
sorts of wine, the produce of the last year's 
vintage, were produced by Signor Bonaven- 
tura, who had the keys of the cellar in his 
keeping, and their difierent merits were 
eagerly pointed out. Notwithstanding their 
interest in the subject, however, neither he 
nor the general seemed to think of drinking 
a few glasses by way of test, but contented 
themselves with merely tasting the wine 
pure, and then mixing it with water. The 
dessert consisted of oranges, peaches, grapes, 
figs, and a melon, all gathered that morning 
in the garden ; which, considering how far 
the autumn was advanced, was wonderful 
even for Italy, and bore witness that the 
exceeding mildness of the temperature — 
whence, it is said, the name of Lacte or 
Latte is derived — has not been exaggerated. 
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After dinner, we walked in the grounds, 
it beii^ too late for a longer excursion ; 
and the general and Signor Bonaventura, 
whose surname was certainly a superfluity, 
since nobody ever addressed him by it, ex- 
plained to me sundry matters connected with 
the culture of the lemon-trees, which con- 
stituted the principal revenue of the estate. 
It is certainly a graceful harvest, gathered 
every two months all the year round; the 
500 trees in the garden having yielded 
upwards of 100,000 lemons in less than 
ten months, and 20,000 or 80,000 more 
being looked for before Christmas. These 
are sold at from 40 to 50 francs per 1000 — 
a franc is equal to 10 d, — ^to traders, who 
either send them in cargoes to England and 
the United States, or else retail them at 
large profits to fruit-dealers for home con- 
sumption. The lemon-tree requires great 
care, and is manured every three years with 
woollen rags — a process likewise applied in 
many parts of the Eiviera to the olives, 
which certainly attain to a size and thick- 
ness of foliage not seen elsewhere. They 
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showed me some lemon-trees which were 
being prepared for the reception of the 
rags. A circular trench, about a foot deep 
and two feet wide, is dng ronnd the trunk, 
and in this the rags, mostly procured in 
bales from Naples, are laid ; a curious 
assemblage of shreds of cloth gaiters, sleeves 
of jackets, bits of blankets, horse-rugs, and 
so forth — ^the whole conveying an uncom- 
fortable idea of a lazzarone's cast-off clothes. 
A quantity not exceeding twenty pounds 
English weight is allotted to each tree, and 
then the earth, which had been displaced 
for their reception, is thrown over them, and 
they are left to ferment and gradually 
decompose. Some agriculturists throw a 
layer of common manure over the rags 
before covering them with earth, but Signor 
Bonaventura said many experienced persons 
contended it was unnecessary. Grreat pre- 
caution is requisite to prevent any blight 
from settling on the leaves, and in our 
walk, black specks were discovered on the 
glossy foliage, which it was agreed should 
be summarily dealt with ; accordingly, next 
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morning, four or five peasant-girls were 
hard at work, mounted on ladders, caxefiilly 
wiping each leaf, and removing the specks, 
which, if allowed to spread, would have 
endangered the life of the tree. 

When it grew dusk, we went upstairs to 
the sala, and looked over the letters and 
newspapers brought in from the Ventimiglia 
post-office. Politics are now in Piedmont 
an engrossing theme, domestic as well as 
foreign being freely discussed; and no 
restrictions on the press existing since the 
Constitution of 1848, newspapers of every 
shade, of opinion are in circulation. The 
peculiar views of each member of the family 
found a response in the journals they 
habitually perused. The comtesse used to 
groan over the Armonia, the only periodical 
she ever looked at — ^the organ of the ultra- 
retrograde party, which invariably repre- 
sented the country as on the eve of an 
atheistical and socialistic revolution, the 
fruits of the innovations on the ancient 
order of things; the only glimmering of 
light amid the foreboding darkness being 
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the rapid return of heretical England to the 
bosom of the church — such events as the 
abjuration of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and a hundred bishops being confidently- 
announced one week, and the approaching 
conversion of the whole royal family the 
next. All this was balm to * the good old 
lady's heart, and I often detected her gazing 
on me with a beaming look, as if praying I 
might follow this good example, although 
she abstained from any direct allusion to 
the subject. The general, who sided with 
the ministry, pinned his faith on the Pied-- 
montese Gazette and the Parlamento^ though 
his old exclusive feelings could not always 
be laid aside, and he sometimes grumbled 
at all the privileges of caste being done 
away ; declaring there was no longer any 
advantage in being born noble, since he 
might find the son of his doctor or lawyer 
sitting by his side on the benches of the 
Chamber of Deputies, or wearing the uni- 
form of the Gruards, unattainable formerly 
to a bourgeois. As for Signor Bonaventura, 
he confided to me that, notwithstanding 
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he should always uphold a constitu- 
tional monarchy, he thought there wais 
no treason in looking at all sides of the 
question, so that he occasionally glanced at 
the Italia e Popoh — ^the organ of Mazzini, 
a perfect firebrand of republicanism and 
discontent; but "Zitto, zitto," he added, 
laying his finger on his lips, 'Hhey would 
faint" — pointing to the comtesse and 
his patron — "at the mere notion of such 
a thing/' 

At nine we were summoned to supper; 
after which we sat for some time on the 
beach, enjoying the beauty of the moonlight 
and the softness of the air, though, as far 
as the majority of the party were concerned, 
it was, more properly speaking, the physical 
comfort, the sensation of repose, which 
caused their satisfaction; for, as respects 
the . enthusiasm which almost every English 
person feels, or at any rate expresses, beneath 
the influence of beautifiil scenerv, Italians, 
generally considered, are provokingly de- 
ficient. 

The next morning we had visitors. Sig- 
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nor Bonaventura's two daughters, damsels 
of eighteen, or thereabouts, came by ap- 
pointment to spend the day, and arrived 
soon after the breakfast of cafe au lait and 
chocolate had been served ; this, with dinner 
at two, and snpper in the evening, is the 
old-fashioned Piedmontese and Nizzardo 
system of refection. The sisters were fair 
specimens of Italian girls of the mezzo cetto, 
convent-educated, with ideas that never 
ranged beyond an excursion to Nice, or 
reading more extensive than the Missal 
or the Almanac. Immeasurably beneath 
country-bred EngKsh girls of a correspond- 
ing class in aU intellectual points, they 
were undeniably superior in ease of manner, 
and the good taste and simplicity of their 
dress. As they stood upon the beach, 
watching the general bathing his large dog, 
looking so fresh and girl-like in their pretty, 
well-fitting light-blue muslins, and large 
round hats, they made me wish my young 
countrywomen would take a lesson in har- 
mony and gracefulness of costume from 
continental m^idens. They evidently look- 
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ed upon the comtesse with profound awe, 
and upon me with great curiosity, as some 
rare animal escaped from a menagerie. It 
being impossible to carry on any conver- 
sation with them beyond monosyllables, I 
proposed we should walk out ; and, accord- 
ingly, we passed most of the day, both 
before and after dinner, in exploring the 
neighbourhood, to their infinite dehght, as 
I discovered that they rarely left the house 
except on Sundays ; Italians of that class 
considering daily exercise for their woman- 
kind a superfluity, ttoding to form idle 
habits. Signor Bonaventura accompanied 
us, and towards me was very affable and 
communicative, although, with regard to 
his daughters, he evidently entertained 
very Oriental notions of their mental 
inferiority, and treated them as if they 
were incapable of receiving information, or 
as if it was not worth while to impart it to 
them. 

In the course of our rambles, I was struck 
with the singular appearance of some of the 
dwellings of the peasantry near the shore 
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-high naxrow towers, only a<5cessible by a 
steep flight of steps, detached from the main 
building, with which they were connected 
by a wooden bridge. He told me these 
were vestiges of the times when the coasts 
of the Mediterranean were so often ravaged 
by the Algerine corsairs, that no hamlet 
was safe from their dreaded inroads. T<d 
secure the inhabitants as far as possible, 
these towers were constructed, to which, on 
the first alarm, they might fly for refuge, 
and raising the drawbridge, be at least 
secure from being carried off into slavery, 
though forced to be passive witnesses of the 
seizure of their cattle and the pillaging of 
their stores. In case of an attack, they 
defended themselves by hurling stone 
through spaces in the battlements upon 
their assailants, a few of a more modern 
description having loopholes in the walls 
for musketry. Happily, in these more 
peaceful days, the peasants have almost 
forgotten for what such fortresses were 
originally intended, and fixing their halnta- 
tions in what have survived the inroads of 
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time, can look down complacently upon 
tbeir olives and fig-trees, without trembling 
at every sail that rises upon the clear 
horiTOn. 

As we passed through woods of olives, 
Signor Bonaventura descanted con amore 
upon their value and utility; and classing' 
them above my favourite lemon-trees, wbidh 
C911 be cultivated only in sheltered situations, 
assured me that they were the great staple 
of the Eiviera, although a good crop is only 
realized every second year — ^the produce of 
the intervening one being very inconsider- 
able. In the good years, the yield of eadb 
tree is estimated, according to its size, at 
from five to eleven francs clear profit. The 
trees are careftdly numbered on each estate^ 
and from 1000 to 1200 constitute a very 
fair proprieta. When the olives turn black 
and begin to fall, sheets are laid beneath 
the branches, which are gently shaken to 
detach the fruit ; wKatever is thus obtained, 
is carefully spread on the floor of some 
rooms set apart for the purpose, and day 
by day, as the remaining olives successively 
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ripen, iiiej are sliaken down and added to 
the store, until sufficient is collected to be 
sent to the mill, where it is pressed, and 
the oil flows out clear and sparkling. After 
this first process of pressing the fruit, there 
is a second one of crushing or grinding it, 
by which oil of an inferior quality, requiring 
some time to settle, is obtained; lastly, 
water is poured on the mass of stones and 
pulp, and the oil that rises to the surface is 
carefully skimmed, being the perquisite of 
the proprietor of the mill, who receives no 
other remuneration for his share in the 
transaction. The produce of the fig-trees 
Is another, though less lucrative, source of 
revenue; great quantities are dried in the 
sun, and afterwards sold, not only for the 
supply of the coimtry itself, but for the 
French market, where the figs of Venti- 
miglia, Signer Bonaventura declared, were as 
much prized as those of Smyrna. He showed 
me large supplies in course of preparation, 
laid on long frameworks of reed lightly 
interwoven, which as soon as the sim rose 
were carried o.ut, and remained ail day 
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exposed on the low paxapet which divided the 
jardin potager from the beach. No guard 
was ever kept over them, and no fear seemed 
to be entertamed of their being stolen. 
Indeed, the honesty of the peasantry and 
fishermen is marvellons, for in this same 
kitchen-garden — a strip of sandy soil stolen 
from the sea-shore — green peas, tomatos, 
cucumbers, melons, and a variety of vege- 
tables, were grown in profusion; and 
nevertheless, unprotected as it was, being 
without the precincts of the iron gate at 
the back of the house, which was closed for 
form's sake every night, nothing was ever 
missed — ^not a single fruit or vegetable 
misappropriated. 

Our walk after dinner was so prolonged, 
that darkness overtook us on our way back, 
as we were scrambling through the dry bed 
of a torrent ; but the kind comtesse had fore- 
seen this, and a peasant, despatched by her 
to meet us, soon made his appearance with a 
blazing branch of pine-wood, which diflPcised 
a grateful fragrance. Some remarks on the 
picturesque appearance of this torch, and the 
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properties of the pine, led to my tearing 
about the popular mode of fishing, allafud" 
na, which I was promised I should see the 
first cloudy night, moonlight being a bar to 
this pastime — a promise, by the bye, that 
still remains to be fulfilled, thanks to the 
unbroken serenity of the weather during my 
stay at Latte. However, they showed me 
the implements, which are simple enough. 
Projecting firom the stem of the boat, and 
elevated above the heads of those engaged 
in the sport, is the fucina, an iron grating, 
piled with flaming pine-fagots, which cast a 
brilliant light upon the waters, illuminating 
their recesses with extraordinary clearness. 
The boat glides into all the little bays and 
rocky inlets, and the fish, scared, yet attract- 
ed, by the unwonted glare, are seen shooting 
rapidly along in all directions; while the 
fishermen, each provided with an instrument 
somewhat resembling a harpoon, with a staff 
twelve or fourteen feet long, spear them with 
great dexterity as they dart through the illu- 
minated space. Fish of considerable size are 
thus taken frequently, and the enthusiasm 
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attendant on the enterprise being extreme, 
a stormy night and a tempestuous sea proye 
anly additional inducements to the adyen. 
i^L fishermen. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Excursion to Ventimiglia — The Duomo — ^Visit to a 
convent — La Madre Teresa — Convent life — A 
local archsBologist — Cities of the coast — The 
presents of a savant — End of a pleasant visit. 

The next day an excursion to Ventimiglia, 
about two miles distant, was proposed ; and 
after some demur from the comtesse, who 
did not feel equal to the fatigue, and yet 
hesitated at confiding me to the joint care 
of the general. Signer Bonaventura, and 
one of his daughters, whom we were to pidt 
up at her own residence, every difl&culty 
was adjusted, and we departed, the whole 
establishment being as much excited as if 
we were going on a journey. They had 
left their own horses at Nice, but a carriage^ 
the handsomest Signor Bonaventura could 
procure in Ventimiglia, was in waiting at 
the road, so exquisitely antique, rickety. 
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and inaccessible, that in itself it was a 
refireshing departure from the routine of 
everyday life. Our drive along the coast 
was as beautiful as any part of the road 
previously traversed, and soon brought us 
to the town, built on the side of a hill 
sloping towards the sea — a wonderful little 
place to be so near a modem resort like 
Nice, and yet retaining so much originality. 
Whether owing to the splendour of our 
equipage, or the charm of our personal 
appearance, it becomes me not to determine, 
but it is imdeniable that as our steeds 
shambled up the steep narrow street, every 
window was garnished with curious faces ; 
and as we passed the apothecary's, where 
the priests and doctors gossiped, and the 
caflFe, where the gentry lounged and smoked, 
hats were doffed on all sides, and a gratify- 
ing effect was evidently created. The gene- 
ral, excessively delighted, twirled his grey 
moustache, and affiibly returned the greet- 
ing; then, Signor Bonaventura's daughter 
having joined us, marshalling the party 
with miUtary precision, he took upon him^ 
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self the office of cicerone, and led the way 
to the Dnomo, a very ancient structure, 
built on the site of a temple of Juno. On 
the piazza before it, until very recently, 
stood some oak-trees of great antiquity, 
which popular tradition had pronounced to 

• 

form part of the wood sacred to the god- 
dess. The ruthless canons of the cathedral, 
a few years ago, caused the old church to 
be thoroughly cleaned, and actually had the 
whole exterior painted over, although it was 
of stone, of the earliest*period of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. In the inside is preserved 
a marble slab, the sole relic of the ancient 
temple, containing a dedicatory inscription 
to the ox-eyed goddess, whereon antiquaries 
have puzzled and disputed to an edifying 
extent. A few faded pictures and tawdry 
ornaments were the only attempts at embel- 
lishment ; and even these seemed at a very- 
low ebb, for there was a printed notice near 
one of the confessionals, asking for contri- 
butions towards the purchase of a new 
image of the Madonna — a box, with a slit 
in the cover, being placed beneath it, to 
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leoeive any offerings for that purpose. 'Neadb 
we went to a convent belonging to t^ 
Cancmicliesse Lafceranensi — ^a visit to which 
had been the desire of my heart ever siuee 
my arrival at Latte, to the amusement of 
the whole family, who could not understand 
why such an everyday sight, as this and 
similar establishments appear to them, 
should interest me so much. The convent 
was a large, irregularly-built pile, until the 
end of the seventeenth century the palace 
of the Counts of Ventimiglia, who here for 
a long period maintained a struggling feudal 
supremacy, waging wars with the neigh- 
bouring petty States, or else making common 
cause with them in resisting the suzerain- 
ship of the House of Savoy ; which, in the 
gradual annexation of the territories con- 
stituting the present kingdom of Sardinia, 
had separately to contend with numberless 
principalities, marquisates, and republics, 
each jealous of its own independence, and 
regardless of the claims of the common 
weal. 

Up a broken open staircase to a portico 
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in front of the convent chnrch — ^where two 
or three sHpshod women were seated al 
fresco, plaiting each other s hair, or engaged 
in that animating chase an old Elorentiae 
painter has facetiously designated "the 
Murder of the Innocents " — ^we passed to a 
side-door, at which an old woman presented 
herself, and inquired what we wanted. This 
individual officiated as portress to the nuns, 
went to market, executed their commissions, 
and brought them all the Ventimiglia news. 
In her appearance there was nothing poeti- 
cal or impressive; she had not even two 
great rusty keys at her girdle, but was 
attired in a print gown, somewhat the worse 
for wear, with an obvious deficiency of neat- 
ness in the tiring of her silvery tresses, and 
of freshness in her chammre. 

The general gave his name and title, and 
asked for La Madre Teresa, although, as he 
owned to me, he had but a dim recollection 
of her face, all minor associations being lost 
in the halo cast around a certain bgautifiil 
abbess, now no more, a distant connection 
of his family, whom, many years before, 
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^n»^. ^(^ierzl $mA fadetionslT, that in his 
ri#Ht# t// th^ af^beiw he had adopted the 
Kftpi^inU fa^hu/ri^ and used to shake her 
hmriily }fy th/? hand; "and it must be 
/'///rili?^^i?/l, f;oor H^/iil," he added with a sigh, 
" h\w i\\t\ pVi'MH mine cordially in retnm/' 

And now a runtling of robes was heard. 
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as a door, invisible from where we stood, 
opened, and La Madre Teresa came forward, 
having evidently made some sUght changes 
in her toilet, and not a little fluttered by 
this unexpected summons. She was a small, 
spare woman, with that waxen complexion 
which a sedentaryr, unvarying routine of ex- 
istence generally produces, peering, light- 
grey eyes, sharp features, but a kindly 
expression about the mouth and chin. As 
she stood behind the grating, courtesying 
first to one and then to the other, she would 
have made a very picturesque study in her 
white woollen robes and black mantle, the 
light from the window vb. the corridor falling 
upon her figure, and detaching it from the 
gloomy background. StiU, the effect was 
nothing-— the general found an opportunity 
of whispering — ^nothing to be compared to 
that produced by his lamented abbess, who 
used to come sweeping in with the dignity 
of a queen, every fold and plait of her 
drapery exquisitely adjusted. But to return 
to La Madre Teresa. After a few compli- 
mentary phrases, she inquired to what she 

VOL, II. R 
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might attrilmte ibe honour of this visit, of 
^(vliidi the r^ motive was simply the grafci- 
fieation of mj piying curiosity : the osten- 
sible one, I grieve to acknowledge, was of 
ajL ignoble nature, although, when comma- 
nicated by Signor Bonaventura, previou&Ly 
instructed in his part, it did not appear as 
such to strike the old nun. It regarded 
the purchase of cakes ! With as much good 
grace as he could assume while taUdng to a 
nun — ^for Signor Bonaventura was of the 
new school, and violently, intolerantly op- 
posed to all monastic institutions, notwith- 
standing which, to please his wife, and for 
the sake of peace, his own daughters had 
been brou^t up in a convent — ^he began to 
relate " how an English lady of distinction," 
pointing to me — La Madre courtesied more 
deeply than before — " having heard in her 
own country of the famous cakes made by 
the nuns of Ventimiglia, was now come in 
person to test their excellence. Did the 
sisterhood chance to have any upon sale?" 

The old lady was evidently pleased ; and 
begging to be excused for an instant, retired 
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to give ter directions to the slatternly out- 
doOT attendant apparently; for when the 
conference broke np, we found her in wait- 
ing with some neatly-papered packets of 
these celebrated comestibles — ^which, by the 
bye, were really excellent, masterly com- 
pomd3 Of almonds. oHve^jil, and honey. 
Betnming herself speedily to the grating, 
she engaged in an animated conversation in 
the Genoese dialect, which, or something 
very nearly approaching to it, is spoken at 
Ventimiglia — the general being evidently 
her favourite, and the one to whom most 
of her remarks were addressed. Her local 
memory was wonderful: she spoke about 
people he had utterly lost sight of; knew 
all their histories for thirty years past; 
their children's ages, marriages, and so 
forth; combined with a minuteness of 
detail, that nothing but the prolonged con- 
centration of her faculties within a most 
circumscribed sphere could have enabled her 
to attain. 

"Does Vou Scia" — a corruption of the 
French Vbtre seiyneurie — "Does Vou Scia 

R 2 
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remember the Conte L ^ who Kved in 

the sbreet just opposite the barber's and had 
an only daughter, whom he married to the 

son of the Marchese of A , who went 

away with the French to fight, and died of 
cold in England when the great Napoleon 
burnt that town? — ^Ah, dear, I forget the 
name — stop — ^yes, yes, it was London. 
Well, as I was saying, his daughter, grand- 
daughter to the conte, was placed with us 
for her education, and then married at 
sixteen, the day after she left these waUs : 
the spouse was rather goddo — ^that is, hump- 
backed — and fifty years old, but very rich ; 
so it was a good match. Vou Scia has 
surely not forgotten her : you were a young 
man then." 

" Oh, I recollect perfectly, perfectly," 
groaned the general. 

"Well, she was not happy — as indeed 
who is in marriage? — and her youngest 
daughter being externally like her father in 
person, the Madonna gave her grace to see 
the vanity of the world ; so that nearly a 
year ago her solemn admission amongst us 
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took place. In another month or so, she 
will take the final vows. Oh, it is a peace- 
fiil, blessed life to those who are called to 
enter it ! Does Vou Scia imagine that the 
wicked Government intends shortly to sup- 
press all the religions communities?" 

" The question they always ask,'' observed 
Signor Bonaventura in an under-tone. 

"Ah! we must hope,'' said the general 
gravely. "It would be terrible, you have 
been here so many years." 

" Thirty-seven completed on the Festival 
of the Assumption." 

" Impossible ! You must have entered a 
mere child." 

"I took the veil at sixteen," said the 
Madre Teresa, with a simpering smile, 
which demonstrated that she, too, was not 
invulnerable on all women's weak point. 

"How strange," I said, "to think that 
since then you have never stirred beyond 
these walls ! " 

"Never, signora. But we have a large 
vineyard and orchard from which there is a 
fine view of the sea and the high-road, and 
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'^Xo, signoia; fliat is not one of tiie 
duties of our order: we are clcMstered 
reiimo$e. We prav and meditate, embroider 
and make the confectionerr voa have heard 
so mndi praised — I fear beyond oar poor 
deserte/' 

" I>o you take pupils ? '' 

"In former years, signora, before these 
unfr/rtunate changes, this decline of religion 
in tli^; State, we had many educande ; at this 
moTri<*nt, we have but one young lady under 
our care/' And then, with great volubility, 
she went on lamenting the degeneracy of 
tlio present (lay, and telling us how 
changed times were since her youth, wben 
every cell in the convent had its occupant. 
"We were upwards of seventy then," she 
said with a suppressed sigh " now we only 
number eighteen/' 

" Out of which I have heard that several 
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are iafirm and bedridden/' remarked Signor 
Bonaventura, witk an affected air of com* 
miseration. 

It made one shudder to think how ghostly 
the long corridors and fi%.two empty 
chambers must look, and how dreary in 
their hearts the poor nims must feel, dwind- 
ling away, till four or five withered, shadowy 
forms would soon be all that remained to 
talk over the glories of the days gone by. 

The poor nun seemed quite sorry when 
we broke up the conference, and gazed at 
us wistfully through the bars, taking in aU. 
the peculiarities of our appearance for the 
benefit of the whole sisterhood, when re-« 
peating the details of what would constitute 
a memorable incident in her life. After 
quitting the parlatojOy we went into the 
convent chapel, rather a pretty structure, 
with some indifferent paintings, and a good 
deal of gilding. Over the altar there was a 
latticed gallery, in which the nuns could 
assist unseen at the celebration of inas8> 
and another behind the organ, for those 
who formed the choir. Though the sua 
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was nliiiiTUg 80 lnrightlj outside, an 
ecmatable chilliieM and gloom pervaded the 
Imildmg, which Sigtaor Bonayentura con- 
tended was like a living tomb, fit to be the 
receptacle of decrepit nuns. At this lemaik 
his daughter, who stood in great awe of her 
&ther, and had not opened her lips the 
whole time, ventured a word in defence of 
the convent in which she had been edu- 
cated; but being told that women knew 
nothing of such matters, relapsed into the 
silent study of mj bonnet and mantle, 
wherein she had hitherto been happilj 
engrossed. As for the general, he took 
Signor Bonaventura's pleasantries in such 
good part, that it was well the comtesse was 
not present ; what with these, and the 
allusions to the abbess, the poor lady would 
have been grievously discomposed. 

Prom this we went clambering up narrow 
streets of steps to the church of San Mi- 
chele, whilom a temple of Cantor and 
Pollux, afterwards a convent of Bene- 
dictines, fiill of Eoman antiquities, with 
a very old crypt, a number of inscrip- 
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tions, and a variety of other memorabilia 
whicli I was surveying in helpless igno- 
rance, when the general, who had sent Sig- 
ner Bonaventura away on some mysterious 
mission, darted forward joyfully at seeing 
him appear with a young man. whom it 
turned out he had been despatched to 
summon. 

" Here he is — ^here he is,*' he exclaimed ; 
" our archaeologist, our poet, our historian T* 
and then, with a malicious twinkle in 
his eye, presented him to questa Signora 
Ingleae molto dotta — this learned English 
lady, who was making researches on the 
classical remains of Yentimiglia, and wished 
for authentic information concerning them. 

The general then seated himself near a 
confessional, and indulged in a little well- 
earned repose, while the youth, who was not 
more than nineteen or twenty, attired in a 
suit of chessboard-like checks, plunged] at 
once into the duties that had been assigned 
him. He was a Kttle nervous at first, but 
had none of the distressing bashfuhxess 
which woiQd have overpowered an English 
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lad, a complete book-worm and wlidUty 
unused to society; in fact, it is rare to 
see an Italian thoroughly awkward, or tho- 
roughly timid. Their native loquaciiy al- 
ways stands them in good stead. In this 
instauce, moreover, a certain amount of 
modest assurance was not wanting. With 
surprising fluency the young savant favoured 
us with a dissertation on the temple, the 
church, the crypt, Eoman mile-stones, Etrus- 
can vases, and mediaeval architecture. The 
eflFect was remarkable ; no orator could have 
desired a greater testimony in his favour. 
The lean sacristan, with the keys of the 
crypt in his hand, stood transfixed with ad- 
miration ; Signor Bonaventura tried to look 
very wise; the general, awaking from his 
nap, made no effort at comprehending the 
discourse, but kept nodding his approba*- 
tion; and the eight-and- twenty children, 
who had accompanied us into the church, 
ceased begging for centimes, and main- 
tained a respectftd silence. As for me, 
in whose honour this antiquarian lore was 
displayed, I felt incompetent to proffer more 
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than a yes or no, hazarded at intervals, 
trembling lest some inappropriate rejoinder 
should discover my lamentable deficiency, 
and mortify the poor student, who was evi- 
dently so happy in holding forth to one he 
considered a kindred spirit, that it would 
have been a pity to dispel the harmless de- 
lusion. When at last we got out of the 
church, he grew more intelligible to my 
capacity ; and leaving the past to itself, be- 
thought himself of the attractions of the 
present, and conducted us to a bastion, just 
outside one of the gates of the city, which, 
small as it now is, with not more than 
3000 inhabitants, was really of importance 
in the time of the Eomans, or a still earlier 
period ; from this grassy eminence, he said, 
one of the loveliest views in the whole 
Eiviera was to be seen ; and that he had 
TJgo Foscolo's authority for the assertion. 
And, in truth, he was not far wrong. Look- 
ing inland, there was a fertile plain, ridi 
in the golden fruits and meUow tints of 
autumn, through which the river Eoja ran 
its sparling course, the mountains &om 
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whence it took its rise closing gradually on 
all sides, tiU a vast amphitheatre of hills 
formed the majestic background, towering 
in grandeur, piled one above another, the 
peaks of the last alpine range capped with 
snow, and sujQPtised with a rosy light from 
the reflection of the setting sun. Then, 
turning to the sea, reposiag in the gorgeous 
beauty of that hour, the close of a cloudless 
day, we saw the glitteriag towers and stee- 
ples of the cities of the coast — ^Bordighera, 
called the Jericho of Italy, from the palm- 
trees with which its environs are thickly 
studded; a few miles farther on, the 
venerable walls of San Kemo ; more distant 
still, Porto Maurizio ; and others, and others 
yet, each nestling against the guardian pro- 
montory which stretched forth for its shelter 
and protection — each mirrored in the fairy- 
bay, which seemed exclusively its own. 

Our young friend was much pleasanter 
here than in the crypt. He repeated XJgo 
Foscolo's description with an enthusiasm 
which made one regret that the talents and 
love of study he undoubtedly possessed 
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should have taken so useless a direction. 
His case is an illustration of that of many 
an Italian man of genius, who has lost him- 
self amid ruins, and given to crumbling re- 
mains the time and energies which might 
have benefited his country and mankind. 

On escorting us to the carriage, he pre- 
sented me with an Inquiry into the Dedi- 
catory Inscription to Juno, and an Essay 
on the Antiquities of Ventimiglia, his first 
literary productions ; and, finally, composed 
an ode full of classic, mythologic, and his- 
torical allusions in honour of the daughter 
of Albion, whose studies he fancied were of 
so edifying a description. It was enclosed the 
'next day in a letter to the general, with a 
request that he would lay it at the feet of the 
illustrious stranger. The whole family were 
charmed; the general scanned the lines 
critically, and said : " The boy should go to 
Turin, and get on ; " the comtesse copied 
them out ; Signor Bonaventura was pleased 
that Ventimiglia was not without its repre- 
sentative in Parnassus; while I — delighted 
to find that at thirty miles from Nice, where 
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I had despaired of sedng anything but 
English shops and English trayellers^ three 
days shonld have been so fertile in Italian 
scenes and Italian manners — looked upon 
this last incident as quite the crowniiig 
stroke of my pleasant visit to Latte. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

A glance at Turin in 1858 — The progress of Sardinia 
— Exhibition of national industry — Productions of 
Piedmont — Appearance of the Piedmontese — Kail- 
way enterprise — ^Progress in machinery. 

Artistically considered, Turin is the least 
interesting of all the Italian capitals. It 
boasts of no Eoman antiquities, of but few 
mediseval monuments, and its museums and 
picture galleries, however creditable to the 
liberality of the sovereigns by whom they 
were founded or enlarged, can bear no compa- 
rison with the Vatican or the Ufl^j . Though 
its position is singularly grand, with the Alps 
for a background, and the Po, the father of 
Italian rivers, circling round its base, — ^an 
absence of variety in the landscape, of the 
picturesque in the population and accessories, 
in whatever regards costume, colouring, and 
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soldiers, gay and deboiiair; and a busy, plain, 
but honest-looking population. 

According to the last census of 1858, 
Turin contains one hundred and eighty 
thousand inhabitants ; an increase of forty 
thousand since 1848. This one fact serves 
to give some idea of the country's rapid de- 
velopment under a liberal Government. The 
same policy which has attracted refugees 
from aU parts of Italy to swell the population 
of the State, has wroiight a corresponding 
expansion in its material and intellectual re- 
sources. It is scarcely possible to overrate 
all that Sardinia has gained in the last ten 
years. An Englishman, unless thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of the rest of 
the Peninsula, cannot appreciate the extent 
of these improvements. Measuring every- 
thing by the gauge of home perfection, he 
remarks that there is still much left to do ; 
— ^while the Lombard, or Modenese, or any 
other subject of the various Italian States, 
compares aU he sees with what he has left 
perhaps only a few miles behind him, and is 
filled with rapture and astonishment. 

VOL. XT. s 
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Another class c^ my conntiymen, looldiig 
on Italy as the special proyince of the anii- 
quarian and the tourist, think these changes 
are dearly pnrchased. Piedmont^ they de- 
clare, thanks to her hoasted r^onns, is fast 
losing all that rendered her worth seeing ! 
Under the nnited influences of the constitii- 
tion, railroads, and a free press, this consum- 
mation may not in truth be very distant. 
The country has undeniably degenerated 
from the characterisidcs formerly possessed 
in common with her Italian sisters. Politics, 
judicial reforms, vast public works, schemes 
more gigantic still of national emancipation, 
now hold, in the thoughts and conversation 
of the majority of the Piedmontese, the place 
which elsewhere in the Peninsula is assigned 
to the debut of a promising singer, or the 
apotheosis of a new saint. In lieu of grass- 
grown streets and decaying palaces, new 
quarters are springing up in every town; 
and the busy hammer of the workman is 
almost too ready to efface the inroads of time, 
to modernize and repair, to snatch from the 
treasures of the past whatever may be pressed 
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into the service of the eager present. Those 
wonderful studies of mendicity, infantile 
beauly and dirt and Iteefooted friars, so 
dear to the artist's eye, — thitherto considered 
as inseparable from Italy as the bine sky or 
the cicl's summer chimin the Saxdiian 
States are fast disappearing also. The beg- 
gars axe placed in asylums, the children are 
Lt to loo, ^i L M^ ^ being sup- 
pressed. 

And aU this is the work of ten years ! It 
is not necessary to be old to remember when, 
in political and religions intolerance, and 
in opposition to any of the novelties of 
the age, the Sardinian Government ranked 
amongst the most despotic and conservative 
of Enrope. 

Hence it is that the events which led to 
these changes, the men by whom they have 
been worked ont, and the struggles of oppo^ 
sing parties, are so bound up with Piedmon- 
tese life that any attempt at describing it 
involves frequent reference to these topics. 
Like Moliere's Monsieur Jourdain, " Qui 
/aisait de la prose sans le savoir/' people in 

s 2 
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this coimtiy , without being exactly conscKHis 
of it, are liring in history, and living* veiy 
&sb too. Bkme mft not therefore, if, carried 
away by the influences surrounding me, I 
should occasionally torite it ! 

The great object of public attention at 
the time of my visit was the decennial 
exhibition of National Industry, compre- 
hending every branch of native produce or 
manufacture, held in the palace of the Va- 
lentino, on the outskirts of the city. As a 
sumptuous relic of the seventeenth century, 
when the Duchess Eegent Christina, daugh- 
ter of Henri Quatre, had introduced into 
Piedmont a taste for the French style of 
architecture and magnificence in decoration, 
the Valentino for itself alone is well worth 
an inspection; and a stranger could not 
have seen it to greater advantage than in 
the blaze, glory, and animation of those 
summer days. Approached by a wide 
avenue of noble trees, its peaked roofs stood 
out in glittering clearness against the deep 
blue sky, and the unwonted stir around and 
within its precincts, recalled the descrip- 
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tions of the revelries in which the regent 
was wont to seek solace jfrom the toils of 
state, or the loneliness of widowhood. 

Under the colonnades that form a semi- 
circle on either side of the piazza in front 
of the palace, in shady walks laid out with 
the dignified precision of the Louvre, in 
long ranges of apartments on the ground 
floor, and in the grand suite of state-rooms 
upon the first, were arranged the varied 
specimens of industry, perseverance, and 
improvement furnished by the different 
provinces of the Sub- Alpine kingdom ; 
Savoy, Piedmont, Genoa, Nice, and the 
island of Sardinia. 

Agricultural and farming implements of 
aU kinds, ploughs, wine-presses, butter- 
churns, honey, wax, beehives, and cheeses 
of every description, from the twin-brother 
of the piquant Parmesan to the rich Gor- 
gonzola or the mottled Mont Cenis. Wheat, 
Indian com, beans, rice, barley, beet-roots 
for the production of sugar, hops, wines, 
beer, liqueurs, sausages, hams. The fine 
paste in which Genoa especially excels; 
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maccaroxd, vermicelli, rings, stars, balk; 
every imaginable variety of shape, some 
white, some saflfron-coloured. Chocolate, 
dried and preserved fruits, others crystal- 
lized in sugar ; bonbons and confectionery, 
which rival any that Paris can produce. 
Steam-engines, models of shipping, hy- 
draulic and sewing machines, iron stoves, 
balconies, winding staircases, beds, sur- 
gical instruments, clocks, watches, plate, 
jewelry, gold and silver filigree, and coral 
variously wrought ; church ornaments, cru- 
cifixes, chalices, candelabras ; cannons, mor- 
tars, fire-arms; lead and silver from the 
mountains of Savoy, rich samples of copper 
ore from Aosta and Pignerol, and iron from 
the island of Sardinia, disclosing a source 
of wealth long dormant in the country, but 
now rendered available through the activity 
of the Government in resuming the work- 
ing of mines almost wholly abandoned, and 
directing the exploration of new ones, 
coupled with the generosity of King Victor 
Emmanuel in throwing open to national 
enterprise what had hitherto been a crown 
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monopoly, Num^ous chemical products, 
composition candles, soap, starcli, colours, 
and vamislies. Grlass and earthenware. 
Silk in every stage, from the cocoon to the 
flowered damask of Turin, the gauze of 
Chambery, or the three-piled velvet of 
Grenoa. Woollen stuffe, broad-cloth, carpets, 
and cotton fabrics, in the manufacture of all 
which, through the removal of the duties 
on the raw material, a wonderful advance is 
of late discernible. Paper, hemp and cord- 
age, flax and linen, saddlery, valises, travel- 
Hng bags ; carriages and harness ; wigs, 
gloves, hair-brushes, paint-brushes, &c. 
Eeady-made clothing; magnificent church 
vestments, worked in gold and silver or 
coloured silks; embroidery and lace from 
Grenoa; artificial flowers. And lastly, all 
those articles of luxury in which Piedmont 
used to be almost wholly dependent upon 
Prance : ornamental furniture, worked up to 
the highest finish, inlaid, carved, or gilded ; 
mirrors and musical instruments. 

With an evident eye to harmony in ar- 
rangement, the nature of the articles dis- 
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played was adapted to the rooms in which 
ihey were placed, so that the state apart- 
ments were the recipients of all the cost- 
liest specimens, and from their loftiness, 
gilded and painted ceilings, and lichlj- 
sculptured doorways, gave additional effect 
to the glittering objects crowded within 
them. It was long since the halls of the 
Valentino had worn so gay an aspect, or 
been trodden by so many feet. In every 
quarter you encountered a pleased, quiet 
throng, chiefly of the middle and lower 
classes, for the whole thing was rather too 
utilitarian to be quite to the taste of the 
high world of Turin, which gave one ample 
facilities for the study of national physio- 
gnomy. 

The women of Piedmont are not in 
general well-favoured; they are undersized 
and angular in figure, with a weather-beaten 
complexion, and flat noses. This struck me 
doubly, coming from Grenoa, where female 
grace and attractiveness are proverbial ; the 
transparent white veil or pezzotto worn by 
the Genoese is here also poorly replaced by 
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caps tawdrily trimmed with coloured rib- 
bons or artificial flowers. A good many 
peasants were amongst tbe crowd, but ex- 
cept the women of the environs of Vercelli, 
who had a curious head-gear of silver pins, 
the rest wore straw hats, not white, large, 
and flowing like the Tuscans, but dark in 
hue and heavy in texture, tied under the 
chin with some ill-assorted ribbon. It was 
easy to see you were in a country which 
had never produced any great painters. 

To the men nature has been more boun- 
tiful. Though fine fea"tures are compara- 
tively speaking rare, tail, well-set figures, a 
frank and manly bearing, might be encoun- 
tered at every turning. A Piedmontese 
can be told at once by his open, brave, but 
not over-intellectual face, in which you look 
in vain for the chiselled contour, the thought- 
ful brow, and quick, restless eyes of central 
and southern Italy. It was interesting at 
the Valentino to compare the different 
Italian races, for every country in the 
Peninsula was there represented. The poli- 
tical freedom enjoyed in Piedmont, the ex- 
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ceeding Hberality shown towards those who 
have sought in it a refdge £rom the perse* 
cution of their own Governments, have 
made it the resort of scores of thousands^ 
many of whom are now naturalized as Sar- 
dinian subjects. Bomans, Lombards, !Nea- 
politans, Sicilians, have here all found a 
home; and in their affection towards the 
land of their adoption seem completely to 
have laid aside those miserable international 
jealousies, which have hitherto been the 
bane of Italy. The evidences of the coun- 
try's prosperity arrayed before them, ap- 
peared as much a subject of congratulation 
to the emigrati as to the natives, all former 
rivalries being merged into the dominant 
feeling of satisfaction that, in Sardinia at 
least, a centre of Italian civilization had 
been preserved. 

Kegarded as the fruits of ten years' 
enlightened and fostering administration, 
this exhibition was well entitled to be 
classed as a national success. It is to 
Count Cavour, the celebrated statesman at 
the head of the cabinet of Turin, that this 
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development is owing; ever since his en- 
trance into the ministry, in the autumn 
of 1850, he has laboured indefatigably in 
promoting ever, department of tiZi^, 
commerce, and public works. Not many 
months before he came into power, only 
seventeen Mometres* of railway were open 
to public traffic in the Sardinian States. At 
the end of 1858, one thov.sand kilometres 
were completed, besides other lines in pro- 
gress, the chief of which, that destined to 
connect Savoy with Piedmont by piercing 
through Mont Cenis, will be a wonder of 
the world. To appreciate the activity of 
the Government, no less than the public 
spirit of the population in submitting to 
the heavy taxation these works entailed, it 
must be borne in mind that they have been 
carried out by a State with only five millions 
of inhabitants, already burthened with the 
expenses of the two disastrous campaigns 
against the Austrians in 1848-49, and the 



* The kilometre is about two-thirds of an Eoglish 
mile. 
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part it had been called upon to take in the 
Crimean war in 1855. The progress of 
the Fiedmontese in machinery has kept pace 
with the spread of their railroads. For- 
merly entirely dependent upon England for 
steam-engines, the lines which intersect the 
country are now traversed by locomotives 
of native construction. 

In all these jpursuits, Count Cavour has 
met with little support from the aristocracy, 
which has not yet reconciled itself to the 
change from an absolute monarchy, under 
which it monopolized every channel to 
power and distinction, to a representative 
form of government, where absence of title is 
no barrier to advancement. Except where 
fighting is concerned, the Piedmontese noble 
systematically opposes whatever Cavour 
proposes, and thinks it due to his caste to 
throw as many impediments in the way of 
reform as he can devise. The innovations 
of the day are mourned over by fully three- 
fourths of the old families of Turin, as if 
the precursors of the downfall of order 
and religion ; the subjects upon which the 
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country at large feels most enthusiasm, 
being precisely those regarded by these 
ultra-conservatives with the greatest in. 
diflference or aversion. 



» 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Turin in 1868 — Partisans of the old regime — The 
native Protestants — The conservative party — Their 
hostility to Cavour — Clerical intolerance — The 
fashionahle promenade — Turinese characteristics 
— The Piedmontese dialect — A marriage in high 
life. 

The lover of strong contrasts would have 
enjoyed the transition from a morning spent 
at the Valentino to an evening at the 

Palazzo , the circles of which include 

the most determined codini in the kingdom. 
The palace itself would have been counted 
handsome even in a city more rich in hand- 
some palaces, and aU the accessories were 
in keeping ; no slovenliness, no undemolish- 
ed cobwebs, no traditional crevices. In all 
this its owners were unconsciously doing 
homage to the spirit of the age. A wide, 
well-kept marble staircase, spacious vestibule 
and ante-rooms, servants in liveries on which 
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time had laid no haUowing touch, and a 
suite of drawing-rooms, sparingly Ughted on 
account of the intense heat, but profusely 
furnished with all the modem variety of 
couches, causeuseSy arm-chairs, rocking- 
chairs and divans, looking-glasses, nick- 
nacks, cushions, flowers, everything you 
could wish for, except books; of these I 
could not discover a trace. 

In the last saloon were the guests, not 
formally invited, but the usual frequenters 
of the marquise's weekly reunions ; a dozen 
or so of ladies, dressed in the height of 
Parisian fashion, either talking French or 
Piedmontese (the old regime set their faces 
perversely against Italian, which the Q-ovem- 
ment desires should be generally in use), 
and calling each other incessantly by their 
titles, and a score of men, all seemingly 
octogenarians. High in name and station, 
this assemblage comprised the most con- 
spicuous partisans of the old system, and 
by their ceremoniousness of manner, their 
profound courtesies and bows, carried me 
back, notwithstanding the vast difference 
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in tlie material accompaniments^ of the 
scene, to tlie antiquated conversazioni of Uie 
patricians of Ancona, in whicli I had yawned 
away so many hours. 

The very way in which they greeted a 
bishop in violet stockings was significant. 
Such reverence belongs not to the present 
order of things. In point of animation, 
however, if my reminiscences did not de- 
ceive me, I should give the palm to the 
coteries of central Italy. The talk flowed 
more genially, barren of subjects as they 
were, than among these Turinese, with 
whom peevish regrets for the past, bitter 
allusions to the present, and Cassandra-like 
forebodings, furnished the staple of con- 
versation. 

Seated on the outskirts of a dreary semi- 
circle of eUffanteSy some fragments of the 
discourse of a group surrounding the bishop 
occasionally reached my ears. It related to 
the opening of the Italian Waldensian or 
Valdese church in Genoa, the erection of 
which they evidently considered an act of 
sacrilege in the Government to have per- 
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mitted. Of the four native Protestant 
churches built within the last six years in 
the Sardinian States (the othets are at 
Turin, Nice, and Pignerol), this has been 
the most fiercely opposed by the clerical 
party. I had a specimen of the bitterness 
of their feelings in the stories which were 
mingled with their invectives. It was in- 
expressibly diverting to one who knew the 
straitened circumstances of the Valdese pas- 
tors, and the difficulties they had encountered 
in raising subscriptions for the building of 
this chui-ch, to hear of the immense bribes 
they employed to gain converts to their 
communion. Three, four, nay five thousand 
francs was no uncommon largesse to a hope- 
ful catechumen !* The circulation of Bibles 
was next lamented as a national calamity; 
the burden of the whole being, that, through 

* Apropos of this, I cannot help citing the witticism 
of a Genoese, not a convert, more just than flattering 
to his townspeople. " I do not helieve these charges of 
hribery," he said, " not from partiality to the Valdese^ 
but because, if they paid people for going to their church, 
half Genoa would be with them.'* 

VOL. II. T 
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til* impietjr and atheistical tolerationt of 
OaDTcrar, the most sacred intererts of xe]igi0ii 
were in jeopardy. 

It was the same amoTLgsk the womeai. 
After they had discussed their children's 
health aoid perfections, for the Fiedmoxitese 
fine lady is a tender, anxious mother ; the 
tittle-tattle of which Turin, like all small 
capitals, has a superabundant share ; and the 
court news firom Vienna and Naples, as if, 
in the degeneracy of their own monarchy, 
the houses of Hapsburg and Bourbon were 
alone worthy of their attention,— no sub- 
ject could be started which failed to bring in. 
the President of the Council as a mark for 
their abuse. At one moment denounced as 
a socialist, the next as a renegade ; whatever 
went amiss, according to codino ideas, was 
laid upon him. You heard the name of 
Count de Cavour as often quoted in reference 
to his capacity for evil, as that of the 
Marquis of Carabas, in "Puss in Boots," 
cited by the feline phenomenon as the 
holder of each fair domain on which the 
king's eyes rested. 
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Availing myself of my privilege as a 
stranger, I sat more as a looker-on than a 
participator in the scene, and tormented my 
next neighbour, an acquaintance of some 
years' standing, with inquiries as to the 
different notabilities who were present. The 
good comtesse, kitowing my inquisitive ten- 
dencies of old, though not indeed the £a.tal 
propensity of transferring my experiences 
into print, was obligingly communicative; 
her information being, of course, tinged 
with the sombre hue peculiar to her school 
of politics. 

"That fine white head belongs to the 
Marquis Brignole. He is the last repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest families in 
Genoa, and for many years was ambassador 
from our court — ah, we had a court then 1 
— to that of France ; but when the consti- 
tution was established in 1848, he resigned 
his post. He was then named one of the 
senate by the king, but his principles did 
not suffer him to take the oath to a form of 
government he disapproved. In 1855, how- 
ever, when that terrible Cavour brought in 

T 2 
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his bill for the suppression of all religions 
orders, — " 

" Except those devoted to preaching, edu- 
cation, and the care of the sick," I observed, 
parenthetically. 

" Ah ! bah ! that was but an insignificant 
exception. Where was I ? Well, in such 
an emergency the marquis surmounted his 
scruples, took his seat in the upper chamber, 
and voted against the ministry. If his 
resistance was unavailing, at least he had 
the satisfaction of raising a noble protest 
in the church's behalf" 

" And that other old man, with the quick 
keen eye, who is sitting on the bishop's 
right ? " 

" That is the pillar of our cause. Count 
Solaro della Margherita. You have surely 
heard of him?" 

Assuredly I had. Who that lives in 
Piedmont, or has read anything of Italian 
contemporary history, is not familiar v^th 
his name? For many years the absolute 
minister of Charles Albert, and now 
head of the extreme right, as it is termed. 
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in the chamber of deputies, that small, very 
small section of the national representatives, 
which only avails itself of the privilege of 
sitting in parliament to endeavour to over- 
throw the liberties secured to the kingdom 
by the charter of 1848. Forty or fifty 
years hence the memoirs of this statesman 
will reveal some curious secrets. Through- 
out Italy he is. whether justly or not I 
do not pretend to say, accused of having 
thwarted the late King Charles Albert in 
every liberal design; and, strong in the 
support of Austria and the Jesuits, to have 
retarded by some years the reforms which 
that monarch had long been desirous of 
introducing. 

"The young abbe, comtesse, who has 
just come in, so studied in his dress, his 
hair so glossy, surely he must be Don 
Margotti?" 

"Quite right. You doubtless know all 
about him ? Our literary champion. Yonder 
is his patron, the Marquis Birago." 

Both were well known to me by repu- 
tation. The yoimg priest is editor of the 
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" Annoiria/' the chief organ of the eterieals, 
— ^for hy this as well as the terms codhri, 
obscnraaitists, absolutists, and retrogrades, is 
that party equally designated, — ^and aEcii3K»r 
of a book against England, which made a 
great deal of noise in Piedmont last winter. 
Its title was ** Roma e Londra ; " its purport 
being to demonstrate that, materially, in- 
tellectually, as well as spiritually, the Papal 
States were far in advance of Great Britain. 
The Marquis Birago, celebrated in his young 
days as a diplomatist and gay man of the 
world, has devoted his latter years to com- 
bating the spread of reform. The nominal 
director of the " Armonia," he has given up 
the ground-floor of his palace at Turin to 
its printing-press and offices, and out of his 
own income makes up the yearly deficit in 
its finances ; the very fact of there being 
a deficit at all, arguing ill for the state of 
the public mind, not in Piedmont merely, 
but in the rest of the peninsula, where, of all • 
the Sardinian newspapers, the " Armenia,'* 
and one or two others of the same family, 
alone enjoy free circulation. 
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Besides all these daims to consideration, 
pecnliax interest just then attached itself to 
the marqtiis and his protege. Betumed as 
deputies at the beginning of the winter, 
their elections had recently been declared 
invalid on the ground of religious intimida- 
tion exercised upon the voters by the parish 
priest; and the result of a new canvass 
proving unfavorable, nothing remamed for 
them but to assume the pahn of political 
martyrdom. 

" Talk of liberty, comtesse !" cried a very 
infirm old general, whom I remembered 
having heard of as one of the incapables in 
the first campaign of Lombardy, as, quite 
excited from a conversation with the victims, 
he broke the formal circle, and drew a chair 
in front of her : "talk of liberty, why, M. de 
Cavour in this kte aflEair has shown himself 
a perfect*despot — a despot without reason 
or conscience ! Who are to advise the com- 
mon people to use their rights, since they 
are forsooth to have them, except their 
natural counsellors, their priests and spiri- 
tual directors?" 
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Not earing to argue whether the means 
employed on the occasion referred to, such 
as refusal of the absolution and tiie sacra- 
ments, did not exceed the limits tusmaUy 
supposed to constitute advice, I asked 
whether M. de Cavour had, on his sole 
authority, instituted this inquiry. 

"Oh, of course there was the farce of a 
commission appointed by the chamber, or 
rather by that majority which is his tool, a 
majority of lawyers/ — ^that despicable class 
which of late years has invaded every 
department of the State, and by their 
plausibility and intrigues are bidding fair 
to sweep away all that our forefathers held 
honorable or sacred. And then, as if law- 
yers of our own were not curse enough, we 
have shoals of them among the political 
refugees, admitted to the parliament, yes, 
even to the ministry !" * 

"Ah, true," sighed the comtesse, "we are 
in a sad position; stiU we must not lose 
hope. Whenever I am unusually depressed 

I go and see the Duchess de ; she 

is one in a thousand for constancy and 
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courage. Do you remember, general, her 
spirited conduct eight years ago, at the 
time the Government had confined Mon- 
seigneur Franzoni, the archbishop, in the 
citadel ? " 

For the information of those who may 
have forgotten an occurrence which at the 
moment attracted all Europe's attention, it 
is necessary briefly to mention that the 
archbishop's ofience consisted in peremptorily 
refusing the last consolations of religion to 
the Cavaliere di Santa Bosa on his death- 
bed, unless he solemnly retracted the share 
he had borne, as one of the ministry, in the 
promulgation of some ecclesiastical reforms. 
Not choosing to do violence to his con- 
science, the dying man, though devoutly 
attached to the observances of his church, 
expired, amidst the tears of his wife and 
friends, without receiving the viaticum or 
extreme unction. It was as a satisfaction 
to the popular indignation at this act of 
clerical intolerance, as weU as to vindicate 
the authority of the Grovernment, that 
the archbishop, after undergoing a few 
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• 

wedks^ imprisoimieiit, was banished from 
iSxB country. 

•^What particular instance of tiie ducli^ 
esse's spirit do you allude to, comteBse?** 
asked the general, "I was in Savoy at the 
time, and only heard the barren facts of 
the outrage committed on the venerable 
prelate." 

"Her husband was then in the cabinet, 
and of course implicated in this offence; 
but to show that she at least had no parti- 
cipation in it, she ordered out the old family 
coach with four horses, her footmen in their 
state liveries, and drove to the citadel, taking 
the most frequented streets on her way, to 
offer her sympathy and condolence to naon- 
seigneur. There she is, madame, nearly 
opposite to us." 

I had scarcely taken a survey of this 
modem Griselda,* when a stir was percepti- 
ble, a title was announced, and everybody 
rose. The owner of a name which wiH be 
written in Hstory as having held a post 

* An Englishwomsn by birth. 
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in the reign of Victor Emmanuers pre^ 
decessor, similar to tliat occupied in Prance 
by a Belle GTabrielle, or a La Valliere, 
entered the saloon ; a taU and commanding 
figure, with more than the remains of great 
beauty in her face. Until she took a seat, 
none resumed theirs. 

Queenlike she sat, and with queenlike 
affability greeted those who advanced to 
speak to her, or addressed those on either 
hand, and talked about charitable societies 
of which she was the patroness with the 
bishop, and the last political intelligence 
with the ex-ambassador ; complimented the 
lady of the house on the beauty of her 
children, and congratulated the comtesse 
on an approaching marriage in her family, 
graciously announcing her intention to call 
and see the bride's corbeille. 

It was not the fact of her being there 
which surprised me, but the deference, the 
obsequiousness shown towards her. Truly, 
as a specimen of the moral code of the 
strictest circles, the most severely religious 
of the high society of Turin, it was suflSi- 
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dently diverting. But no one present liad 
a glimmering of this inconsistency. 

"Believe me," said the comtesse, as we 
parted soon after, Jiaving made an appoint- 
ment for the morrow to introduce me to her 
niece, the bride elect, " believe me, Madame 

de is full of rare qualities. You could 

not wish for a better friend or adviser. Her 
own daughter is one of the three model 
wives of Turin, and reflects the highest 
credit on her training, which was simple, nay 
almost austere ; at the same time nothing 
could surpass her maternal tenderness. I 
remember a sacrifice she made upon herself 
for three years, in hopes of obtaining the 
blessing of a grandchild. Passionately fond 
of ices, she resolutely abstained from tasting 
a single one till her prayers were heard ! " ' 

The next morning the comtesse and I 
devoted some time to the mysteries of shop- 
ping before proceeding to her sister's, whose 
daughter's wedding presents were to be 
displayed to us. The arcades ot poriici 
which line the Strada di Po, and the Piazza 
di Castello, a really magnificent square, are 
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the resort of all the fashionable idlers of 
both sexes in Turin, aad, lined on one side 
by handsome shops, open on the other to the 
light and air, sheltered alike from rain and 
sun, really form a very attractive promenade. 
As the belles flit from magadn to magasiny 
undulating in a maze of crinoline and 
flounces, they have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are passed in review by the 
loungers at the cafes, as numerous under the 
arcades as in every other part of the town ; 
the most redoubted of these tribunals of 
criticism and gossip being the Cafe Fiorio, 
frequented by the cream of the aristocraxjy. 
Even the comtesse, who, though not old, 
was singularly void of pretension, and quiet 
in her deportment, thought it necessary to 
evince some timidity at encountering this 
ordeal. 

"When I am alone, madame, I always 
make a great detour to avoid passing before 
Fiorio's. It is astonishing what remarks 
are made by those messieurSy and what stories 
they contrive to get hold of. When there 
is nothing else to be said, they pull one's 
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toilette to pieces, and are mercilesa if every^ 
timg ie not perfectly frediaad in good taeie. 
I aaenie you the expense of dress now 
amongst US is positively firightfal ; and those, 
like me, who have not a large income, are 
ahnost compelled to renounce going much 
into society, unless indeed they do as some 
I could point out to you, — ^run up bills for 
twenty or thirty thousand francs, which 
their husbands wiU eventually be compelled 
to pay, at great sacrifice and inconvenience 
probably ; for we have not fortunes in Pied- 
mont like your English nobility." 

" It is a pity that men by their fastidious- 
ness contribute to this extravagance." 

"Undoubtedly it is, but there is no 
reasoning on the subject. A mad desire for 
spending seems to pervade all ranks. Even 
in the bourgeoisie a taste for luxury and 
elegance has of late exhibited itself which 
is appalling. The wives of shopkeepers 
who, ten or fifteen years ago, would have 
esteemed themselves happy with a simple 
cotton print, a freshly-ironed cap, and a black 
silk apron, for their Sunday costume, now 
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sweep along the Eue du Po in brocades of 
the value of three or four hundred francs, 
and with feathers in their bonnets !" 

"Still, comtesse, as the example conies 
from above, it is not surprisijig it should 
find imitators." 

" Ah, cJiere, that is just one of the ideas of 
the day ! For my pad; I cannot understand 
why difierence of rank should not be marked 
as it used to be, by regulations as to dress. 
We should see ^ome curious transformations 
then ! " 

By this time we had left the dreaded 
Fiorio's some way behind, and coming upon 
another cafe of less dazzling celebrity, the 
open doors and windows of which gave 
pleasant glimpses of spacious saloons with 
gilded ceilings and mirrors, crimson velvet 
sofas, and a profusion of little circular marble 
tables, the comtesse proposed that we should 
enter and refresh ourselves with an ice, 
Turin etiquette not imposing the necessity 
of male escort on such occasions. 

Though the Anglo-Piedmontese GraUenga, 
rendered fastidious by a quarter of a century's 
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sojourn in England, complains, in his recent 
work on his native country, of the ta^rdri- 
ness and dirt of the Turin ctrfes^ they inrere 
so superior, in my humble scale of compa- 
rison, to those of the other parts of Italy 
where I had resided, that I found them most 
welcome and inviting. There was a luxurions 
sense of repose in looking forth upon the 
fierce simshine on the Piazza di Castello 
through the softened twilight in which we 
sat, discussing, for the moderate consideration 
of twenty centimes each, two pyramidical 
masses of creme a la vanille, while plants and 
flowers in the window siUs, without impeding 
the view of the busy life without, screened 
those within from the gaze of the passers-by. 
In such an atmosphere the dolce far niente 
would have seemed likely to predominate, 
but I noticed in the people as they came 
and went, in the earnestness with which 
they read the newspapers, the quick, short 
sentences in which they commented to each 
other on their contents, even while sipping 
the mixture of coffee and chocolate which 
is the favourite beverage of the Turinese, a 
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certain air of decision and promptitude not 
elsewhere to be found in Italy. Men of 
every grade were amongst them, from those 
pointed out to me by the comtesse in a 
whisper as senators and deputies, to some 
whose dress would have required no sump- 
tuary laws to define their position. I also 
observed that Italian was almost universally 
spoken, the Piedmontese patois compara- 
tively rarely, French not at all. This was 
an indication of the cafe's politics. By the 
persevering use or rejection of the Italian 
language, political sentiments in this country 
can be pretty weU'ascertained. The ministry, 
bent on its general adoption, have caused it 
to be substituted in the infant schools for 
the native dialect, of all the dialects of the 
pgninsula the most guttural and the most 
mutilated, an innovation the wisdom of 
which it requires thorough stifi*-necked 
codinO'i^vcL not to recognize. Instead of 
learning to read, as was formerly the case, in a 
tongue only partially understood, for no books 
are, or used to be, printed in Piedmontese, 
children are familiarized with Italian as the 
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oiihr failed with, iite sasbocaey, Sence 

Itaiian is much moie qioken liy the TmiMlft 

than the Iiigiier daases in Tnrm. 

But I hare digressed, wliOe, to finish my 
picture, ik mnst be added that these was 
less talldng among the Tishors at the eq^ 
than woold hare been possible in central 
or southern Italy, and bnt little lonnging. 
Thongh a few appeared listless and nnem- 
ployed, to the majority time was eridently 
not a worthless commodity; eTen in the ten 
minntes we passed there, some of the tables 
near us had more than once changed oocu^ 
pants. 

'' Attona donCy* said the comtesse ; " wha 
sliall we do now ? Stay, there is the jewel- 
ler's where I must execute a commission for 
my sister, and then, if you please, we will 
pay her our Tisit/' 
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At the shop we eucountered a lady witt 
whom I had a slight acqnaiiitance ; one of 
the elegantes of Turin, of the same political 
opinions, but of a more mtmdane turn of 
mind than my companion. She was ela- 
horactely dressed in visiting costume, and 
coming towards UB witii both hands ei:^ 
tended, told i^e oomtesse she was selecting 
a souvenir for her nieoe. Not to embarrass 
her choice, after a few complimentary 
phrases, we remored to some distance, the 
aunt not very graciously commenting on 
the announcement. 

** A mmenir indeed I How I detest the 
indismminate fashion of ^ving presents ! 
It confounds Mends of yesterday with oAe's 
closest and dearest connections, and at last 
is regarded as an odious tax. Jtist because 

Madame de was tny si&tet's comptxgne 

de loge last winter, utiien they shared a box 
at the opera, she fand:es this attention is 
expected of her, or Miher calculiates it wifl 
give her eclat^ when all the gifts are shown, 
to be cited as one of th6 doitors. libok at 
her now, what open Bleeves, and how shortl! 

u 3 
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All to display her anns, she is so rain of 
them ! You may be sure she has heen ex- 
hibiting them before Fiorio's. I shall hear 
from my brother, who is generallj there. 
Do you not think them too stout?" 

The approach of their owner here cut 
short any more disparaging observations, 
and the house to which we were bound 
being close at hand, we all proceeded thither 
very lovingly together. 

Just before we arrived I bethought my- 
self that amidst all the rejoicing over the 
approaching marriage, I had not heard a 
single word with respect to the bridegroom's 
mental or personal attractions, and guard- 
edly ventured on some inquiries concerning 
him. 

"He is a very fine young man." said the 
comtesse, seemingly indifferent to what 
might have been thought no inconsiderable 
adjunct to the favourable features of this 
match; "just twenty-five. Therese is 
nineteen." 

Upon hearing this I hazarded the sup- 
position tbati both being young and good- 
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looking, they were in all probability at- 
tached. 

" He is certainly very much taken with 
Therese, and she, as far of course as she 
can understand such feelings, is greatly 
pleased with him. I hope it may turn out 
well," added the good lady dubiously, " but 
one always fears for these marriages of 
affection." A sentiment to which the Mar- 
quise de , the fair one of the arms, 

adjusting her bracelets, uttered so fervent a 
response, that I at once concluded her to 
be a victim to this novel kind of misfor- 
tune. 

Th% subject of these forebodings was 
waiting with her mother to receive us, all 
smiles and ecstasy, and without delay we 
were admitted to gaze on the glories of 
the tromaeau and corbeille, before they were 
exposed to the general run of visitors. The 
trousseau, it is scarcely necessary to state, 
comprises the bride's outfit in wearing ap- 
parel, carried now-a-days in Piedmont to 
the most lavish profusion, twelve dozen of 
each description of underclothing not being 
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deeofakioii. Im iboie dajra of dMugia, licMr- 
ever, the gentdme emrieSle is leplaoed by 
an inlaid eo&r, or any odier aort of expen- 
sire leeepkade. An elaborafcdy-onyuaeiited 
woriC'table had in this inataoce been, ciioacii 
by the bridegroom, to contain hi» offeringsL 
liademofiflelle Therese stands by, radiant 
with joy and pnde, iddle her mo&er tarns 
the key; and there, amid satin and lace, 
repose two Cashmere shawls. One fiom 
India; four thonsand francs conld sofircely 
hare procured it, the gay marquise hastily 
calculates. The other Frendi, but so beau- 
tifhl a production that the most practised 
eye could scarcely detect the difference. 
Ah, how loTely, how enchanting ! But 
see here, that ffornUure of Brussels lace; 
flounces, the bridal veil, trimming for 
berthe ! What, a similar set in black 
Chantilly ! Never, never has she seen 
their equal. There are, besides, dozens and 
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dozens of gloves from Jouyin's, fans, and 
embroidered handkerchiefs, some with the 
coronet of a marquise surmounting the 
name of Therese, each letter a perfect 
study of delicate flowery needle-craft ; others 
with her family arms united with those of 
the bridegroom on the same escutcheon/ 
What precision in the work, what exquisite 
cambric! Who. would not be married to 
gain such treasures? 

"And the diamonds?" Even the com- 
tesse grows excited now, as the mamma 
cahnly touches a spring, and the casket 
flies open. It is the crowning stroke ; few 
brides in Turin can boast its equal. The 
diadem, the sprays for the hair, the pen- 
dants, the necklace. Oh, how entrancingly 
beautiful they are ! The marquise devours 
them with greedy eyes ; the aunt, stifling a 
sigh at the thought that she has no daugh- 
ter to marry, mingled perhaps with a mo- 
mentary pang at the contrast to her own 
modest carieiile fifteen years before, looks 
proud and gratified, — not the less so because 
she has detected the emotion of the com- 
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pagne de loge^ on whom, since the intimacy 
with her sister, she bestows her intense 
aversion. 

" But that is not all/' said the bride's 
mother, who, though older than my com- 
tesse, yet, as being handsomer and much 
richer, still kept her place as a belle, "we 
have a few trifles here besides." And a set 
of pearls, a watch, rich chain, and all sorts 
of those ornamental trifles called breloques, 
were successively exhibited. 

"And all this from your futur ?'' The- 
rese smilingly assents. " My child, you are 
indeed happy!" and the marquise kisses 
her with warmth, mentally weighing the 
chances of finding for her own daughter, 
when she comes home from the convent 
where she is being educated, a match equal 
in wealth or munificence. 

" Then there are all the other pretty 
presents and souvenirSy' and the mamma 
opens a cabinet of ivory and ebony, from, 
the drawers of which she produces an infi- 
nite variety of morocco cases, some round, 
some long, some oval-shaped. Bracelets, 
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ah, what bracelets! Enamelled, gem-en- 
crusted, plain, arabesqned, inlaid, circles of 
emeralds and pearls, gold and coral, diamonds 
and rubies. Earrings too, and brooches to 
correspond. Crosses and lockets : a perfect 
shopful of trinkets. It is the realization 
of many a maiden's dream ; surely of thine 
Therese ! 

Every relation of the two families, al- 
most every acquaintance, was here repre- 
sented ; the ambition of not being outdone 
in generosity on these occasions of almost 
public display, leading many of the donors, 
as the comtesse had 'truly said, and ^as I 
found confirmed by general opinion, to 
regard as a heavy tribute to custom that 
which should be the spontaneous offering 
of friendship. But a truce to such reflec- 
tions. The marquise has produced her 
present, and a glittering bauble of some 
three hundred francs' value is added to the 
young bride's collection. 

Fortunate Therese ! Her wedding dress 
is now brought forward. Being summer 
time, white muslin has been selected as the 
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most appiopriate material, but this is so 
richly embroidered as to render it most 
costly. Her mother relates with complacency 
that the dressmaker has just sent her word 
that so magnificent a toilette de mariee has 
never issued from her work-rooms. Therese 
drinks all this in with silent rapture. What 
would it matter if she had to marry the 
Beast in the fairy-tale, with the certainty 
he could never turn into the Prince to boot, 
so long as all these joys are hers ? Of her 
future husband, except as the appendage to 
their possession, she clearly never thinks, 
never has been taught to think. Tor the 
results of a marriage of aflfectioh such as 
this, the comtesse need have no fears. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

The' House of SaToy — Its warlike princes— The 
Green Count — ^Prostration of Piedmont — Persecu- 
tion of the Vaudois— The Island of Sardinia — 
Genoa added to Piedmont — The constitution of. 
1848 — ^War with Austria — ^Victor Emmanuel. 

I SHALL not even take up one of the very 
few pages left at my disposal by any de- 
scriptions of the royal palace, the axmotuy, 
the churches, the houses of parliament, and 
the various other sights of Turin ; neither 
do I purpose indulging in any further femi- 
nine gossip respecting its domestic manners. 
I will rather close these sketches of Italian 
life and contemporary history with a brief 
account of the rise and development of the 
Sardinian monarchy, which has proved the 
nucleus of ItaUan independence. 
The founder of the House of Savoy, the 
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oldest reigning honse in Europe, was 
Beroldo, a powerfiil vassal of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who in the year 1000 was in- 
vested with the fief of Maurienne, in Savoy, 
in the possession of which he was succeeded 
by his eldest son, XJmberto the White* 
lianded ; so named, it is recorded, from the 
unspotted honour and integrity of all his 
dealings. 

It is good for a family, whether royal or 
otherwise, to have the example of such an 
ancestor to emulate ; and accordingly, we 
find his successors, in an age when the code 
of Chivalry embodied all the virtues deemed 
essential to the well-being of society, prov- 
ing themselves good knights and true, and 
spreading the fame of their prowess far 
beyond the narrow limits of their territo- 
ries. By his marriage with Adelaide of 
Susa, a powerful and gifted princess, who 
brought as her dowry a considerable portion 
of the most fertile parts of Piedmont, the 
Count Oddone, fourth of his line, established 
a footing on the Italian side of the Alps, 
which secured Turin, Susa, Pignerol, and 
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the valleys since so famous as tlie abode of 
the Waldenses, together with the title of 
Marquis of Italy to his descendants. 

Among the most warlike of these princes, 
we find Amadeus III., who died in the 
Second Crusade, and Amadeus V., celebrated 
as the deliverer of Rhodes ; while the names 
of two others are too singularly interwoven 
with English history to pass unnoticed. Of 
these, the first was the Comte Pierre, uncle 
by marriage to our Henry III., who fre- 
quently visited England, was loaded with 
favours, and created Earl of Richmond by 
1;hat monarch ; — the Palace of the Savoy 
being, moreover, expressly built for his 
residence. 

His son, Thomas I., enjoyed the same 
favour, which no doubt contributed to in- 
crease the discontent expressed by the Eng- 
lish at their king's partiality for foreigners, 
and the expenses he mcurred in entertaining 
them. One of the flattering distinctions 
paid to the Count of Savoy we should, how- 
ever, in this age consider no wasteful super- 
fluity — the streets of London, we are ex- 
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pressly told, having been swept in honour 
of his arrival. Both these princes possessed 
a great reputation for sagadty and modera- 
tion, especially the Comte Pierre, who was 
chosen as arbitrator in a quarrel between 
Henry and his prelates; and on another 
occasion negotiated peace between Fraiice 
and England. 

But the hero of the house of Savoy, on 
whose fame the chronicles of the period love 
to dwell — ^whose daring and achievements, 
too, would require the genius of a Scott to 
have depicted — ^is Amadeus VL, commonly 
known as the Comte Vert, one of the most 
renowned princes of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

He first displayed his address in arms at 
a solemn tournament held at Chambery, 
the capital of Savoy, when he was but four- 
teen years of age, and presented himself in 
the lists arrayed in green armour, surrounded 
J)y esquires and pages similarly equipped. 
It was to commemorate his success on tihis 
occasion, when he obtained the suffrages of 
the assembled flower of European Chivalry, 
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that Amadeus adopted green as his especia 
colour, from which his surname of the 
Comte Vert was derived. 

The great event of this reign was the 
expedition in aid of John Palseologus, Em- 
peror of the East, who, being sorely pressed 
by Amurath at the head of his fierce Otto- 
mans, implored the assistance of Christen- 
dom to prop hi^ tottering throne. His 
kinsman, the Coimt of Savoy, promptly 
re^onded to this appeal; and causing a 
large fleet of galleys to be fitted out at 
Venice, repaired thither, across Italy, wit 
a large force of knights, men-at-arms, 
archers, and slingers. A contemporary 
writer relates how, the day of departure 
having arrived, " the noble count, fi)llowed 
by his princes and barons, walking two and 
two, attired in surcoats of green velvet, 
richly embroidered, proceeded to the place 
of embarkation. Bands of music, going 
before, filled the air with harmony ; whik 
the people of Venice, thronging to behold 
this goodly spectacle, broke forth into shdute 
of ^Savoial Savoia!' amidst which, ^amd 
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prolonged flourishes of trumpets, the Comte 
Vert .put to sea, 1366 a.d." 

Gallipoli, a stronghold of the Turks, who 
thus closely menaced the safety of the 
imperial capital, was the first object of 
attack; and being carried by assault, the 
white cross of Savoy was displayed upon its 
walls. From thence proceeding to Con- 
stantiuople, the count learned the disastrous 
intelligence, that the emperor was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Bulgarians. Deter* 
mined to effect his deliverance, he at once 
passed the Bosphorus, entered the Black 
Sea, and landed on the shores of Bulgaria. 
Mesembria was taken by storm ; and Varna^ 
an opulent and strongly-fortified city, was 
obliged to capitulate. These rapid victbries 
compelled the enemy to sue for peace, of 
which the liberation of the emperor was 
the first condition. 

Eetuming in triumph to Constantinople 
with the monarch whom his prowess had 
set free, Amadeus seems to have experienced 
the proverbial thanklessness of the Palaeo- 
logi; for, as the chroiucler pithily remarks. 
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"it was reserved for Italy, by her magnifi^ 
cent reception of the Comte Vert, to atone 
to him for the ingratitude of the Greeks/' 

A still more remarkable evidence of the 
estimation in which Amadeus was held, is 
given by the fact of his being elected, a few 
years later, to decide on the conflicting 
claims of the rival republics of Genoa and 
Venice, between whom many sovereign 
princes, even the supreme pontiflF himself, 
had ineflfectuaUy attempted to mediate. On 
an appointed day 5 the envoys of the con- 
tending States appeared before the Count of 
Savoy at Turin, and set forth their respec- 
tive grievances, which he duly weighed and 
pondered over; then himself drawing up 
solemn articles of peace, they were sworn 
to and signed in his presence. 

In the reign foUowing that of the re- 
nowned Ghreen Count, Nice, and a portion 
of the western shores of the Mediterranean, 
became incorporated with Piedmont and 
Savoy, by a nobler triumph than that of 
coiiquest, having petitioned to be imited to 
the dominions of the House of Savoy, as 
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a guarantee of just and paternal gOYem- 
ment. 

The life of Amadeus VUJL., who flourished 
eontemporaiilj with our Henrj YI. and the 
disafitrous Wars of the Boses^ is another 
romance, which in the days when that style 
of composition was popular, would have 
furnished materials for half-a-dozen histori- 
cal novels. After considerably extending his 
possessions in Piedmont, he received from 
the Emperor Sigismund of Grermany — 
which country exercised a sort of suzerain- 
ship over Italy that, with the single excep- 
tion of the kingdom of Sardinia, Austria 
retained up till 1859 — ^the title of Ihike, in 
lieu of Count of Savoy. Eenowned for 
his wisdom, courage, and political foresight, 
Amadeus, when still in the meridian of his 
glory, abdicated, and with six of his former 
companions-in-arms and trusty counsellors, 
retired to the hei:mitage of Bipaille, near 
the lake of Geneva. The asceticism here 
practised does not appear to have been 
very severe, since faire MijmiUe has passed 
into a proverb in Switzerland, to indicate 
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good cheer and easy living; bnt be this 
as it may, the duke was some years after- 
wards summoned from' his retirement, 
having been elected pope nnder the title 
of Felix V. 

Por nearly a century following, the pro- 
sperity of the duchy was overeat; feeble 
princes, alternating with feebler regencies 
and their attendant evils, held the reins of 
government, and Piedmont became the 
arena on which the French aad Imperialists 
contended. The Dukes of Savoy, alternately 
forced into aUiance with Francis I. of France 
and the Emperor Charles V., the position of 
their territories rendering it impossible for 
them to preserve neutrality, lost equally 
from friend and foe. Far from being able 
to foUow up the cherished policy of their 
family, and as the reward of their allegiance 
obtain "a few leaves of that artichoke 
Lombardy," to the possession of which they 
had ever aspired, they saw themselves 
gradually stripped of their ancestral domi- 
nions, fill a single tovm in Piedmont was 
all that remained in their hands. 

X 2 
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The singular firmness and energy of clia^ 
racter which distinguishes these Highlanders 
of Italy, as they are termed, seems but to 
have gained strength from these vicissitudes. 
In the reign of Duke Emmanuel Philibert, 
" the Iron-headed," we find the House of 
Savoy restored to more than its pristine 
lustre, and reinstated in its former posses- 
sions, with the single exception of Geneva, 
which in the general turmoil had succeeded 
in establishing its independence. At a later 
period this prince, to strengthen his position 
in Italy, exchanged with Henri Quatre, 
Bourg en Bresse, Val Eomey, and Bugey in 
Savoy, against the Marquisate of Saluzzo, 
adjoining Pignerol, at the foot of the Alps. 
This province had long been in possession 
of the French, and its transfer to Piedmont, 
though purchased by a sacrifice as respected 
extent of territory, was looked upon as a* 
great step towards national independence, 
and the adoption of a clearly-defined Italian 
policy. 

An evil phase in the history of Pigment, 
is the persecution of the Waldenses or Vau-^ 
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dois. Established in their sub-alpine val- 
leys and fastnesses from a very remote period, 
these sturdy champions of primitive Chris- 
tianity were a constant source of umbrage 
to the papal see, who incited the princes of 
Savoy, as loyal servants of the church, to 
extirpate such foul heresy from their States. 
One of the most terrible of the ruthless cru- 
sades to which they were subjected was that 
in 1655, made familiar to most of us by 
Milton's noble hymn, " Avenge, Lord, thy 
slaughtered saints,"and Cromwell's energetic 
remonstrance with the court of Turin in their 
behalf. It was not tiU the end of the seven- 
teenth century that the sword of persecution 
was finally sheathed, although considerable 
restrictions still continued to be imposed 
upon the Vaudois, who were, nevertheless, 
remarkable for their faithful aUegiance to 
their sovereign, and for their courage and 
hardihood as soldiers. The constitution of 
1848 finally secured them the right to exer- 
cise their worship in any part of the Sar-i 
dinian dominions ; and placed them on per- 
fect equality with the Catholic population* 
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A Waldensian, Signor Malau, edts in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Little anticipatiiig the tolerance their 
successors would one day exhibit, the heresy, 
BO less than the independence of Greneva^ 
was a grievous thorn in the flesh to the 
Dukes of Savoy, who could not easily forego 
theirx former right to its dominion ; and in 
1602, a formidable expedition was secretly 
organized against it by Charles Emmanuel 
I., with the concurrence of the coxurts of 
Bome, Paris, and Madrid. Three hundred 
volunteers from the main body of the army 
had actually, in the dead of the night, suc- 
ceeded in scaling the walls, when the prema- 
ture explosion of a petard, designed to force 
open thecity-gates,gave the alarm. The inha- 
bitants, some hastily armed, others half-clad 
as they sprang from their slumbers, rushed 
into the streets, and drove back the invaders 
with great loss. Finding their retreat cut 
off by the destruction of the ladders by 
which they had ascended, the few survivors 
flung themselves from the ramparts into the 
ditch, and carried the intelligence of their 
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defeat to the Duke of Savoy, who was ad- 
vancing to reap the enjoyment of the trimnph 
he abeady deemed secure. The Escalade, 
as it is termed, is justly celebrated in the 
annals of Geneva, which, six months after, 
concluded a treaty with Savoy, on terms as 
flattering to herself as they were mortifying 
to the duke, who said in his last illness, 
" that those rebels of Geneva weighed like 
lead upon his stomach." 

The opening of the eighteenth century 
again beheld Piedmont the theatre of bloody 
wars, in consequence of the disputed suc- 
cession to the crown of Spain. The duke 
sided with the imperial party, which England 
also supported, and saw his States overrun 
by the French, who for some time held 
possession of Turin. The siege and re- 
capture of his capital — in which Victor 
Amadeus II. was aided by his cousin, the 
celebrated Prince Eugene, Marlborough's 
colleague — ^was the turning point in his 
fortunes. The latter part of his reign was 
marked with signal prosperity. Invested 
with the title of King of Sardinia, the island 
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of that name having been transferred from 
the possession of Spain, and besto^red on 
him as some compensation for his losses and 
sacrifices in the war, he devoted himself to 
the embellishment of Turin, the formation 
of a standing army, and the restoration of 
the finances of the State, leaving behind him 
a reputation for indomitable energy and 
perseverance, on which the historians of 
Piedmont dwell with pardonable pride. 

His successor steadily pursued his policy, 
and obtained some part of the Milanese 
territory — sl few more leaves of the arti- 
choke, towards which, like every enterprising 
prince of his line, his political views were 
constantly directed. 

The outbreak of the first French Revolu- 
tion again threatened the House of Savoy 
with destruction. Almost simultaneously, 
in 1792, the territory of Nice, and the whole 
of Savoy, were invaded, and occupied by 
the troops of the Directory; a few years 
later, Piedmont was incorporated into the 
French dominions, and Sardinia was all 
that remained to Charles Emmanuel IV., 
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who, in 1796, succeeded to what he bit- 
terly designated as "a veritable crown of 
thorns." 

From this utter prostration, this dynasty, 
with that singular rebound observable in its 
annals, was recalled in 1814 to its continental 
possessions, with the addition of Genoa, who 
reluctantly saw herself degraded from her 
independent position as a republic, to form 
part of a kingdom which had long excited 
her jealousy and apprehension. 

Between this period and 1848 the history 
of Piedmont oflfers little of interest. The 
quiet development of its internal resources, 
the accumulating wealth of its exchequer 
the minute care bestowed on its army, being 
less conspicuous to a general observer, than 
the severity of its police, the rigour with 
which all political freedom of speech or 
writing was proscribed, and the especial 
protection which the Jesuits enjoyed. As 
before remarked, the Sardinian Government 
was looked upon as one of the most despotic 
of Europe, and its king as the most priest- 
ridden of princes. 
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Even the example of Pius IX. did not at 
first produce any perceptible results ; and 
for more than a year after the famous 
amnesty to the Bomans not a change in the 
existing system at Turin foreshadowed the 
coming reforms. 

The year 1848 is memorable for Piedmont. 
At its opening came the royal gift, the long 
yeamed-for Constitution, embodying aJike 
the freedom of the press, religious toleration, 
parliamentary institutions, a political am- 
nesty, the formation of the National Gruard, 
and the removal of numerous legal and ad- 
ministrative abuses. 

Austria's suspicions were aroused, and she 
remonstrated. But in vain. The time had 
come ; the mask of years was thrown aside, 
and Charles Albert stood forth the avowed 
cliampion of Italian unity and independence. 
Three men to whom Italy is under lasting 
obligations, Gioberti, Count Balbo, and the 
Marquis Massimo d'AzegHo, by their writings 
had introduced an unwonted unity of action 
and moderation of aims amongst their 
countrymen. They taught them to sub- 
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stitute for the republican theories, which 
had been the bane of Italian patriots, those 
aspirations for constitutional monarchy, and 
for deliverance from the yoke of Austria, 
which in Charles Albert found their imperso- 
nation and their instrument. Everjrwhere 
hailed with enthusiasm as the appointed 
regenerator of Italy, the fulfilment of the 
destinies of his house now seemed within 
his grasp; and the poetical veneration he 
had always borne to the memory of his an- 
cestor the Green Count, whose device, 
" J'attends mon astre," he had long before 
adopted, acquired greater force and signifi- 
cance. 

At the invitation of the insurgent Mi- 
lanese, he threw down the gauntlet against 
Austria, and with his two gallant sons, the 
Dukes of Savoy and Genoa, marched at 
the head of his army into Lombardy. But 
he was not suffered to reap where he had 
sown. To Charles Albert it was only given 
to lay the foundation of the edifice his son 
is raising to such loftiness. When, after 
two disastrous campaigns, and witness- 
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ing the total oyerthrow of his forces on the 
bloody field of Noyara in March, 1849, he 
died in self-imposed exile at Oporto, there 
was little in the aspect of affidrs in Piedmont, 
to giye grounds for sanguine previsions for 
the Aitore. 

Dangers of no ordinary description hung 
over the kingdom he had resigned; or, to 
speak more correctly, the institutions he had 
inaugurated. The situation of the young 
king might well be termed desperate. A 
victorious enemy on his borders, a shattered 
army, an exhausted treasury, his clergy and 
nobility disaffected to the new order of 
things; to crown all, absolutism triumph- 
ant all over Italy, and the certainty that 
Austria was only watching for a pretext for 
a fresh invasion. It needed but for him to 
have annulled his father s concessions, to 
propitiate a large number of his subjects, 
disarm the hostility of his powerful neigh- 
hour and her satellites, and possess himself 
of those privileges of which his predecessor 
had stripped the crown. It will be regis- 
tered in the grateful hearts of millions yet 
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unborn, that Victor Emmanuel was proof alike 
to warnings, entreaties, and blandishments. 
Through evil and good report, kinglike and 
manfully did he uphold the constitution to 
which he had sworn, tiU he met his reward 
in the wondrous confidence and enthusiasm 
of which he is now the object. 

It is not a sudden impulse, this love of 
the Italians for Victor Emmanuel. On the 
contrary, when he mounted the throne, so 
great was the universal hatred for kings, 
generated by the perfidy of their own 
princes, that few reposed belief in his assu- 
rances. It was only when he was seen 
firmly contending with Eome against her 
encroachments and intolerance; throwing 
open his States to the political refiigee with- 
out regard to his opinions, equally sheltering 
constitutionalist or republican; unflinching 
in maintaining the liberty of the press, 
and the dignity of the country, despite the 
menaces of Austria, and ever eager in pro- 
moting national prosperity and enterprise ; 
that the prejudice against monarchy was 
overcome, and the Italians, firom Venice to 
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Etna bestowed, upon him the surname of the 
" He ffolantuomo.*' 

To the influence of Azeglio and Cavour^ 
one or other of whom has rarely been 
absent from his councils since his accession, 
much is no doubt due ; but while fully ac- 
knowledging their obligations to the patri- 
otism, courage, and intrepidity of these 
ministers, as well as to the host of eminent 
men they have gathered round them from 
all parts of the peninsula, the Italians never 
forget to give the chief glory to Victor 
Emmanuel. Without his steadfast adherence 
to the Constitution, as to a trust bequeathed 
him by his father, Italy would not now be 
looking forward to assuming her place 
among the nations. 



THE END. 
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OaiGiNAL Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
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Among the many interesting subjects elucidated in this work will be found : 
The Trial of Queen Caroline — The King's Visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Han- 
Ofver — Female Influence at Court — The Death of Lord Castlereagh — Junction of 
the Grenville Party with the Government — The Political and Literary Career of 
George Canning — O'Connell and the Catholic Claims — The Marquess Wellesley 
in Ireland — The Duke of Wellington's Administration — George the Fourth as a 
Patron of Art and Literature, &c. 

**The country is very much indebted to the Duke of Buckingham for the publication of 
theae volumes — to our thinking the most valuable of the cofitributions to recent history 
which he has yet compiled from his family papers. Besides the King, the Dulce of 
Buckingham's canvass is full of the leading men of the day— Castlereagh, Liverpool, Can- 
ning, Wellington, Peel, and their compeers. We are sure that no reader, whether he seeks 
for gossip, or for more sterling information, will be disappointed by the book. There aie 
several most characteristic letters of the Duke of Welllngtun.'*— JoAa Bull. 

"These volumes are the most popular of the series of Buckingham papers, not 
only fh>m the nature of the matter, but from 'the closeness of the period to our own 
tim9B.**Spectator. 

'* There is much in these volumes which deserves the perusal of all who desire an 
Intimate acquaintance with the history of the period. The comments of well-informed 
men, like Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. Grenville, disclosing as they do the motives of iudi- 
▼iduals, the secret movements of parties, and the causes of public events, are of high value 
to the student, and exceedingly interesting to the general reader.*'— I>ai7y News. 

''These volumes are of great intrinsic and historical value. They give us a definite 
acquaintance with the actions, a valuable insight into the characters, of a succession of 
Illustrious statesmen." — Critic. 

"The original documents published in these volumes— penned by public men, who were 
themselves active participators in the events and scenes described — throw a great deal of 
very curious und very valuable light upon this period of our history. The private letters of 
rach men as Lord Grenville, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. Charles Wynn, Mr. Freemantle, J)r. 
Phillimore, and Mr. Plumer Ward, written in the absence of all restraint, necessarily pos- 
sess a high interesteven fur the lightest and most careless reader } whilst, in an historical 
sense, as an authentic source from which future historians will be enabled to form their 
estimate of the characters of the leading men who flourished in the reign of the last 
George, the^ must be regarded as possessing an almost inestimable value. The more reserved 
communications, too, of such men as Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, thf Marquia 
of Wellesley, Sir Henry Parnell, &c., will be received with great interest and thankfulness 
by every historiographer, whilst the lighter billets of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Henry Wynn 
will be welcome to every body. Taking this publication altogether, we must give the Duke 
of Buckingham great credit for the manner in which he has prepared and executed it, and 
at the same time return him our hearty thanks for the interesting and valuable iuformatioB 
which be has unfolded to ui from his family archives." — Observer, 
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MEMOntS OF THE 00T7ST OF THE BEGEMCX 

FmoM Oeiqinal Family DocuMBim. Bj the DUKE OF BUCKINO 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.6. 2 toU. 8to., with Portraits, 30i. houd. 

" H«re ara two more goodly TolnmM on th« ■nglith Coort i Tolnmcs fall af wh 
Myiofi* pietaret, anecdote** and acenaa. The Dnke of Bnckfngluun trmTels orer nlna yen 
of EnglUh blatory. But what jeara thoae were, from 1811 to 1820 ! What eTente at ham 
and abroad they bore to the great boomal— fh>m tba aeeeaaion of the Recent to power ti 
the death of George III.— Including the fldl of Perceralf the InTaaloa of Rnaala. and thi 
war in Spain; the battlea of Salamanca and Borodino i the fire of Aloaeowi thevetnaliC 
Napoleon ; the conquest of Spain i the aorrender of Napoleon i the rstum Urom Elba; tti 
Congreaa of Vienna} the Hundred Daya | the crowning carnage of Waterloo i the exile ti 
St. Helenai the return of the Boorbona j the aettlement of Europe y the public arantiilif 
the English Court) the popular dlscMitent, and the maaaaere of Peterloo t On many psiii 
of this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham caat new jeta of ligkt, 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed— ne\ir traita of character sit 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge if 
thoae times.*'— ilMtffunfm. 

" Invaluable, as showing the true light In which many of the atirring erenta of tkc 
Begency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also Had not a little for tbdr 
diflcation and amusement.*' — Literary Oweeite. 

"These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period^of the Regency — a period of laift 
and atirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thua, oat of hia family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute picturca of the governors 
of England, we owe grateful acknowledgementa. Hia papers abound in fresh lights on aid 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letteia is enhanced 
by the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanlea them, which ia pat 
together with much care and honesty." — Esaminer. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OS 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documbnts. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. K.G., &c. Thi 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. SOs. bound. 

"The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former portion of the aeries 
The general reader Is entertained, and the reader for historical purposes ia enlightened. 
Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions." — Atheiueum. 

"These volumes comprehend a period the most important in the eventa relating to oor 

domeatic affairs and foreign relations to be found In the British annals } told, not only by 

eye-witnesses, but by the very men who put them in motion. The volumes now pabllshed 

immeasurably exceed their predecessors In interest and importance. They muat find a place 

the library of every English gentleman." — Standard, 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OP 

FRANCE AND NAVARRE. From numerous Original Sources. By MISS 
FREER. Author of ** The Lives of Marguerite d'Angouleme, Elizabeth 
de Valois, Henry III/' &c. 2 vols, ^h Portraits, 21s. 

LECTURES ON ART, UTERATTJRE, AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. By HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 1 vol. 

\fith Portrait. (In Preparation,) 
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HENBT in. KING OF FBANGE AND POLAND; 

HIS COURT AND TIMES. From namerous unpublished sources, in- 
cluding MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imp^riale, and the Archiyes 
of France and Italy. By MISS FREER, Author of '' Marguerite d'An- 
goulSme," ** Elizabeth de Valois, and the Court of Philip 11/' &c. 3 vols, 
post Svo. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. ^ 

"Miss Freer having won for herself the reputation of a most painstalcing and trust- 
worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoirs of 
sovereigns of the houses of Valois and Navarre, will not fall to meet with a most 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last of 
the French kings of the house of Valois. We ref^r our readers to the volumes them- 
selves for the Interesting details of the life and reign of Henry III., his residence iu 
Poland, his marriage with Louise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances, 
his assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques Clement, &c. Upon these points, aa 
well as with refereuce to other persons who occupied a prominent position during this 
period, abundant information is afforded by Miss Freer; and the public will feel with us 
that a deep debt of gratitude is due to that lady for the faithful and admirable manner In 
whioh she has pourtrayed the Court and Times of Henry the Third."— CArom'c/e. 

"The previous historical labours of Miss Freer were so successful as to afford a rich 
promise in the present undertaking, the performance of which, it is nut too much to say, 
exceeds expectation, and testifies to her being not only the most accomplished, but the 
most accurate of modern female historians. The Life of Henry III. of France is a 
contribution to literature which will have a reputation as imperishable as its present 
fame must be large and iucreasiug. Indeed, the book is of such a truly fascinating 
character, that once begun it is impossible to leave it.**— Meuenger. 

'* Among the class of chronicle histories, Miss Freer's Henry the Third of France is 
entitled to a high rank. As regards style and treatment Miss Freer has made a greac 
advance upon her 'Elisabeth de Valois,' as that book was an advance upon hei 
'Marguerite D*Angoul£me.' **— Spectator. 

"Weheartily recommend this work to the reading public. Miss Freer has much, per. 
bapt all, of the auick perception and picturesque style by which Miss Stricklaud has 
earned her well-deserved popularity.**— Cn'^'e. 

ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols 
post Svo. with fine Portraits by Heath, 2l8. 

" It is not attributing too much to Miss Freer to say that herself and Mr. Prescott are 
probably the best samples of our modern biographers. The preaent volumes will be a boon 
to posterity for which it will be grateful. Equally suitable for Instruction and amusement, 
they portray one of the most interesting characters and periods of history.*'— JoAn Butl, 

** Such a book as the memoir of Elisabeth de Valois is a literary treasure which will be 
the more appreciated as its merits obtain that reputation to which they most Justly are 
entitled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elisabeth's, Don Carlos', and 
Philip II.'s careers fully known, as they actually transpired.*'— l?0/r« Meuenger. 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. By MISS FREER. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, with fine Portraits, 21s. 

"This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
anthoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in voilecliug the information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It la diflRcult to lay down hv book after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed , 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, and* 
any circnmstances. It could have besn better done."— S/oiufartf. 
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LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BAB0NETA6E FOB 186a 

Undbr thb Especial Patronagb of Hbr Ma jBcrrr akd H.ILH. thi 
Pbincb Consort. Corrected throughont by the Nobility. Twenty.Nintli 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraTed, handsomelr 
bound, with g^lt edges, price Sis. 6d. 

Lodob's Pbbraob and Baronxtaob is acknowledged to be the moit 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established ami 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, honoun, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. Itii 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highnesi 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the persontl 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type being kept constantly atandingt every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over aQ 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respecting 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. For its authority, correctness, and facility of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge's Peerage must mipersede all other works of the kind, for two reasous ; first, it 
is on a better plan ; and, secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject." — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norrey 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.'* — Times. 

"As perfect a Peeragre of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains have be^n taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place in every 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution." — Herald. 

"Asa work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value — the materials 
having been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire."— Pm<. 

" This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infer, 
mation which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community ; to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents."— 0/o5e. 

" This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plao 
is excellent." — Literary Gazette, 

" When any book has run through so many editions, its reputation is so indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, that 
' Lodge's Peer ge and Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letter- press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
(Jnited Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, and of His Iloyal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never been 
better or more worthily bestowed." — Messenger, 

** * Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an institution ' of this 
country ; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards the 
Severn 1 topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant. 
As a l)ook of reference — indispensible in most cases, useful in all — it should be in the 

' nf every one having connections in, or transactions with, the aristocrvcy."— 06«ercer . 
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LODGKS GENEALOGY OP THE PEEBAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New and Revised 
Edition. Uniform with " The Peerage" Volume, with the armt 
beautifully eugraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 31s. Cd. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this volume has 
dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 
prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 
itself and uniform wixh the Volume of Tbe Peerage, which it is intended to 
•cconipany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has been useful and correct information ; and the 
careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of " The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to " The Peerage 
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EPISODES OP FEENCH HISTOEY DURING THE 

CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By MISS PARDOE, author of 
" The Life of Marie de Medicis," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

it ^Ve recomineud Miss Pardoe's ' Episodes* ai very pleasant reading. They cannot 
fall to entertain aad instruct.*^ — Critic. 

** One or tbe most amusing and instructive books Miss Pardue has ever given to the 
pubiie." — JfCTwe/ifl'er. 

" In iliis lively and agreeable book Miss Pardoe gires a fair picture of the society o I 
the timet, \rbich has never been treated in a mure interesting and pleasant manner."— 
Chronicle, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEOEGE VILUEES, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON, Auihor of •* The 
Life of the Duchess of Marllmrough/' *' Memoirs of Sir W. Raleigh," &c. 
With Portrait. (Jiui Read^.) 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWAED, EAEL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OP ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 voL antique. 

"These biographies will be read with Interest. They throw valuable light on th« 
social habits aud the prevalent feelings of the Elicabethan age.** — Literary Guzetie. 

MEMOIRS OF BERANGER. WRITTEN BT HIM- 

SELF. English Copyright Edition. Second Edition, \rith numerous 
Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpuhlisfaed. 8vo. with Portrait. 

" This is the Copyright Translation of Kerunger's Biography. It appears in a handsome 
volume, and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece uf work. In this account of his lite, 
tbe Poet displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm-hearted sincerity, 
inseparable from his character. He tells,* with an exquisite simplicity, the story of his early 
fears. His life, he says, is tbe fairest commentary un hit "ongs, therefore he writes it. 
The charm of the narratire is altogether fresh. It includes a variety of chanaonM, now first 
printed, touching closely on the personal history of which they form a part, shrewd sayings, 
and, as the field of action in life widens, many sketches of contemporaries, and free Judgment! 
«ij»on men and things. There is a full appendix to the Bfemoir, rich in letters hitherto 
nnpublished, and in information which completes the atory of Stranger's lifit. The book 
•Jiould be read by nXV*— Examiner, 
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THE BOOK OF ORDEBS OF KNIGHTHOOD, AirS 

DECORATIONS OP HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embbllishbd with Fiyk Hundbbd Fac-similb Colourid 

iLLaSTBATIQNS OF THB InSIONIA OF THB VaBIOUS OrdBRS. Edited 

by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. royal Sto, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jk2. 2s. 

*'Tht8 Talaable and attractlTC work may claim the merit of being the best of its Uad. 
It Is so comprehensive In Its character, and so elegant In its st^e, that it far outstrips stt 
competitors. A Atll historical account of the orders of erery coontiy Is glveu, with Hsti of 
the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractlre featnreiof 
the worlc are the illustrations. Thef are nnmerons and beantifnl, highly coloured, and 
giring an exact representntion of the different decorations. The origin of each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on its members, are all given at fnU 
leneth. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and endorsed 
by Ills authority, gives it another recommendation to the public favour.'* — Sun 

** This Is, inieed, a splendid book. It is an uncommon combination of a library booli 
of reference and a book for a boudoir, nndunbtedly uniting beauty and utility. It gives a 
sketch of the foundation and history of all recognised decorations of honour, among ail 
nations, arranged In alphabetical order. The fac-smiles of the insii^nia are well drawn and 
coloured, and present a brilliant effect. Sir Bernard Burke has rione his work well f sad 
this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon find its place in every library and 
drawing .room.*' — .Otobe 

JOUENAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INDIA. 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifies, Deputy Judge Advocate-General, and 
Aide-de-Camp to General Hayelock. 1 vol. with portrait. 

'* We must commend Major's North's ' Journal ' to universal approbation. It is manly 
in tone, noble in expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the soldier and and 
gallant profession. When we state that the book tells of the progress of the lion-hearted 
Havelock's little band which relieved Lueknow, and is the first faithful record of the deeds 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to cause it to be read, 
we are conrinced, by every person who can avail himself of the opportunity of learning 
what were the hardships of his countrymen, and how immense were the sacrifices they 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities of Cawn- 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which has given us 
so much gratification as Major North's Journal.'^— Jtfesfeniger. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUESES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8yo. with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

" The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in these 
volumes.'* — John Bull. 

PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHABACTEE. 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21s. 

"This work may be characterised as a perfect synopsis of English sports in the 19tb 
century. Were the whole of the books previously written on the subject destroyed. Lord 
William Lennox's alone would preserve a lifelike picture of the sports aud amusements of 
our age. The volumes will he read with intense enjoyment by multitudes, for their author 
is an accomplished litterateur, who has known how to vary his theme so skillfully and to 
intersperse it with so many anecdotes and personal recollections of England's most distin- 
guished men, that even those who are not themselves given to sport will be deeply intcrcstsd 
~> the light he throws upon English »oc\etj. **~-Jlluatrated New* of tie IFoWcL 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HER LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" The whole work forms one of those touching stories which create a lasUng im- 
pression.*' — Atkemmm. 

"The life of the Count de Bonneval is a page in history, but it reads like a romance i 
that of the Countess, removed from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere, 
yet is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threads of 
this modtfRt life, and brought out her true character in a very interesting and animated me- 
moir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval is related with tha happy art and grace 
which so characterise the author."— £/'. 5. Magazine. 

THE LIFE OF MAME DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hbnrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIIL 
By MISS PARDOE. Secoad Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. ISs. 

" The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate ftiend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
obtaining information respecting the roost private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
other celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The volumes form a valuable addition to the personal iiistory of an importaot 
period. They deserve general popularity." — Daitif Newt, 

MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s. 

** A book sure to attract public attention, and «vell meriting it.'*— 6to&«. 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rsv. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army of 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. IGs. hound. 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH I» 

AMERICA. By the Author of "SAM SLICK." 2 vols. postSvo. 

** We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Halibortoa 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a fltiod of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progretu of the republic of 
the United States.**— JVaiHi/ and Military Gazette, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END LIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE 
late 17th Lancers. 2 vols, with Portrait of George IV. 

** We find in Major Chambre's lively sicetches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
persons eminent in their day for their position, wit, and political reputation. AU that 
neUtee to George IV. wUl be read wUh attention and interett.'*— Jrestef^er. 
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THE UPPER tad LOWER AMOOB ; ANABBAUVE 

OP TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. Bv T. W. ATKINSON. Aatborof 
«« ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA." With Map and nomenw 
Illiutrations. (In the Prest.J 

SIXTEEN TEARS OF AN ARTISTS UFE IS 

MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MRS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured 1 11 Ottt rations. 

'* Mra. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Conanl at Teneriffe, Is one of the first of 
frmttle English Water Colour Artists. She draws well, and hev coluor is bright, pare, traBS> 
pareDt,and sparkling. Her book is like her painting, lominoua, rich and Aresh. We wekoot 
it (as tb^e public will also do) with sincere pleasure. It is a hearty book, written by a clerer, 
quick*sight«d, and thouphtful won>an, who, slipping a steel \>en on the end of her brash, 
thus doubly armed, uses one end as well as the other, be^ng with both a bright colourer, 
and accurate deschber of colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes and things. In a word. 
Airs. Murray is a clever artist, who writes forcibly and agreeably.*' — Atheiutuim. 

"Mrs. Elizabeth Murray is known to the artistic world as the principal star of the 
Female Exhibition of Paintings. She left England as she tells us, at eighteen, with ail the 
hopes and aspirations of an artist before her. At Morocco she becomes the wife of a gentle* 
man who is successively Consul at Tangiers and Teneriffe. She has. In consequence, peco- 
liar advantages for the observation of Moorish and Spanish society, and as she possesses 
great observation and wields the pen as cleverly as the pencil, she has produced a book not 
only of interest, but of importance. In every way, whether descriptive or anecdotal, the 
work didms to be placed amongst the very best works of travel in the JBnglish Lan- 
guage." — CKronicte, 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON IIFE; WITH AN EN- 

QUiRY INTO Prison Discipline and Secondabt Pttnisrmbnts. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the House of 
Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 vol. 

'* Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the loreUct the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In bis belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is full 
of novelty Hsit is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic withonl 
being dull.'* — Athenaum, 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anbcdotical. By L£IGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

*' A delightful book. It will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*' — Examiner. 

MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Tob. 

*' BIr. Herzen^s narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.*' — Aihentmm. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Prohate; with 
numerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's- Codd- 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, Judge of the New Court of Probate. Cheaper Edition. 12s 

'A most valuable book. Its contents are very diversified—- meeting almost everf 
use."— So/fciYor's Journal. 






VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBEBJA ; A NAR- 

RATivB OF Seven Years* Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price JE2. 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

**By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this book of travel in tlie first 
rank among those illustrated gift-books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescribed. the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adveuture will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good.humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do.** — Examiner, 

"A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it ia 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and spurt of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings ( 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
hla interesting travels." — Daitif News, 

'* An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mk. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than bis relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnoa 
Chain." — Athenaum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, usefulness, elegance, instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one that the author.artist may well Ub proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."~/oAn Bull. 

*' To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for aimsement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is rot only ui 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer." — Literary Gazette, 
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TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, WITH THE 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE : 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS McLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. Late British Consul in Mo- 
zambiqae. 2 vols. With Map and Illustrations. 

A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 

BONNES. By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols, with Ulostn- 
tions. 21s. (Jusi Beady), 

LAKE NGAMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

C0V£RIBS DURING FoUR YeaRS' WaNDBRINGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

South-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition. 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two journeys 
made between the years 18A0 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Orambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
tical)le. but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkalile occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a ri>mance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ouirht always to be. The illustrations Ijy Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Gumming.'*— Lf^erarj^ Gazette. 

THE OXONIAN IN THBLEMARKEN ; OR, NOTES 

OF Travel in South-Western Norway, with Glances at the 
Legendary Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. METCAIffE 
M-A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 2 vols, with illustrations. 

"This new book is as lively as iis predecessor, its matter is as good, or better. The 
intermixture of legends and traditions wlih the notes of travel adds to the real value of the 
work, and strengthens its claim on a public that desires to be amused." — Examiner, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 

1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations. 

"Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
is interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statiaticSf 
politics, and religion of the countries visited." — Blackwood'a Magazine. 

SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 

2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 
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A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of « Nathalie," " Adele," &c. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with illustrations, 21s. bound. 

" Miss Kavanagh Is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceful and 
brilliunt pen, much observation of character, and a I;een eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
▼olumes contain much that i4 new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel we 
have lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in these 
▼olumes the glow and colour of Italian skies* the rich and passionate beauty of Italian 
scenery, and. the fresh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathizing woman." — yhe Press. 

THE JEWS IN THE EAST. BY THE REV. P. 

BEATON, M.A. From the German of Dr. Frankl. 2 vols. 21s. 

*' Those persons who are curious in matters conn^'cted with Jerusalem and its inhabit- 
ants, are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more information than if 
to be found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.*' — Times. 

"This book will richly reward perusal. We cordially recommend the narrative for 
■olid inforniHtion given from an unusual point of view, for power of description, for 
incident, and for details of manners, <lomestic habits, traditions, &c.," — Qlobe. 

"A very interesting work, one of the most original books of modern travel, that we 
have encountered for a long time." — John Bull. 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 21s. 

"Lady Falkland's work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will rite 
ttom the perusal instructed as well as amused." — Athenaum, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years* Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16t. 

" This book is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which worka of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with.** — Daily News, 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Esq.. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 128. 

'*Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.* *~Po<<. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations. 12s. 

*' A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
tlonofall sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them." — Press, 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE; WITH A VISIT 

TO THE Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, anb Anecdotes, 
Incidbitts, and Sketches from Twenty Departments or Francs. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAYE, A.M. 2 voU. with lUustraHoiu. 
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FAMILY KOMANCE; OK, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE. Ui^stkr Kiko or 

AnifR. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other iutflre^ting legends and romantic family liistories com- 
prisnl in ihe»e vohinies, will be found the folUming: — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella. Lady Newhorough,\\ho claimed on sncli strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the Iloiibe of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
Tlie story of the hunible marriage of the beautiful CouiitebS of Strathiiiore, and 
the sutferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious, claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Gresit Families, replete \\\x\i the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpat ricks of Closc^burn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape— The Bercsford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

"It werefmpusnible.to praise too highly as n uurk of amusement these two most io- 
terestiiii; volumes, whether we should huvt* regard to its excellent plan or its uot less ex- 
ceileut execution. The volumes are just what ou^ht to he found on every drawing-room labie. 
Here yon have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not (he least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of liction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar."— Standard. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM ; OR, NARRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esq., of the Inner Temple 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 125. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS:— Lord Crichton's Revenge— Tlie Great Donglas 

Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Hushand — The 

Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 

that estahlished the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 

Accusing Spirit — The Attorney-General of the Rtiign of Terror — Eccentric 

Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 

Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm6 and 

his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" The favour with which the lirst series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first." — Messenger. 

THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. BY WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 3 vols, post 8vo. {Just Ready). 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORN BURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. Elegantly bound. 6s. 

" Mr. Thombury has produced a volume of songs and ballads worthy to ranlc irith 
Macaulay's or Aytoun's Lays." — Chronicle. "Those who love picture, life, and costume 
in song will here liud whatthey love.**— Athenaum. 
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POEMS. BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," &c. 
1 vol. with Illustrations by Birket Foster. 10s. 6d. bound. 

*' A volume of poemn which will assuredly take its place with those of Goldsmith, Oray, 
and Cowper, on the favourite shelf of every Englishman's library. We discover in these 
poems all the firmness, vigour, and delicacy of touch which characterise the author's prose 
works, and in addition, an ineffable tenderness and grace, such as we find In few poetical 
compositions besides those of Tennyson.** — Illustrated Nnwa of the World. 

'* We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. They are the expression 
of tannine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, and the expression is almost always grace. 
All, musical and well-coloured. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of versea, 
and each strikes the reader as inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not by 
•omeidle fancy or fleetiug sentiment.'* — Spectator, 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR OF 

"John Halifax Gentleman," &c. 

*• In * A Life for a Life' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a 
work of strong effect. The reader, having read the book through for the story, will be apt 
Of he be of our persuasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater 
pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete with n graceful, tender delicacy f 
and, in addition to its other merits, it is written in good, caretul English.** — Athenteum. 

"This l)nok is !>ignilly the best its author has yet produced. The interest is intense, 
and Is everywhere admirably stistained. Incident abounds, and both dialogue and style are 
natural and flowing. Great delicacy in the development of character, and a subtle power of 
self-aniiysis are conspicuous in *A liife for a Life,* while the purity of its religious views, 
and the elevatl<'n— the grandeur, indeed— of its dominating sentiments, render its influence! 
In every sense healthy and invigorating.'*— TAe Press. 

*' * A Life for a Life' is une of the best of the author*s works. We like it better than 
'John Halifax.* It is a book we should like every member of every family in England to 
read."— HeraW. 

REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR 

OF " FLEMISH IXTEUIORS," &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. 31s. 6d. 

" * Realities of I'aris Life* is a good addition to Paris books, and important as affording 
true and sober pictures <>f the Paris poor." — AtheruBum. 

" There is much new matter pleasantly put together in these volumes. Their merit will 
commend itself to all readers.'* — Examiner. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTOKIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols, with Portraits. 2l8. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. SISOP SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPEll, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of " Proverbial PhUo- 

sophy," " Stephen Lang^on," &c., 1 vol. post 8vo. 

"This work will do g.tod service to Mr. Tupper's literary reputation. It comblnea 
with lucidity and acuteness of judgment, freshness ot fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
Its cheerful and instructive pages sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an airuf novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
In that epigrammuitc language which so largely contributed to the popularity of the author*! 
former work, entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.'*' — Morning Post. 

A MOTHER'S TRIAL- BY THE AUTHOR OF 

" The Disi:ipmnb of Life," " The Two Brothers," &c. 1 vol. 

with Illustrations, by Bikket Foster. 7s. 6(1. bound. 

***A Mother's Tri:il,' by Lady Kmily Ponsonby, Is a work we can recommend. It 
braathes purity and refinement in every page."— Leader. 
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WORKS OF FICnON. 



SEVEN TEABS. 

By Julia Katawaoh, 
Author of ** Nathalib," 8 toIi. 

** Nothing can be betUr of Ita kind than 
lllaa Kanmagh'a *Seren Teara/ The 
■torf nerer flaga in Intereat, ao Ufe-Uka 
mre the charactera that moTe In itt ao 
nataral the incldenta, and ao genaioe Che 
•motiona thev excite In peraona who have 
taken faat hold on our aympathy."— 

LTJCT CBOFTOir. 

By the Author of "Maroarst Mait- 

LAKO." 1 TOl. 

"Thla Is a charming novel. The cha- 
ractera are excellent) the plot Is well 
defined and new; and the interest is kept 
up with an intensity which is spldom 
met with in these days. The author de- 
■erves our thanks for one of the most 
pleasant books of the season." — HeraUL. 

THE WOOD-RANGEBS. 

By Captain Matnx Rxid. 

From the French of Louis de Bellemare. 
8 vols., with illustrations. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 

By Mrs. Grbt, 
Author of " Thx Gahblbr's Wifk." 8 v. 

MB. AND MBS. ASHETON. 

By the Author of "Margaret and hkb 
Bridesmaids." 8 vols. 

THE WAY OF THE WOBLD. 

By Alison Rkkd. 3 vols. 

" There is a spell and fascination upon 
one from the first page to the last." — 
John Bull, 

ALMOST A HEBOINE. 

By the Author of "Charles Auchbb- 

TKR," &C. 3 vols. 

"This novel is the author's best.*'— 
Herald. 

WAIT AND HOPE, 

By John Edmund Reads. 8 vols. 

"*Wuit and Hope* reminds us of the 
style of GoAvfXn."— Atheneeum. 

BAISED TO THE FEEBAGE. 

By Mrs.Octavius Owen. 8 vols. 

" ' Raised to the Peerage' possesses very 
many of the requisites of a really good 
novel." — Examiner. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

By Ladt Charlotte Pefts, 2 vols. 



LETHELISB. 

By E. HimiAOB DsRnro. Saq. 

2 VOlB. 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

By WiLKIB COLLIKB. 8 TOlS. 

** * The Queen of Hearts' is audi a flNd- 
natlng creature thtt we cannot choose but 
follow her through the pages with aoma- 
thing of a lover's tendemeaa. As for the 
three old men, they are aa good in thrir 
way aa the Brothera Cheeryble of Immor- 
tal memory.*'— Literary Oazette. 

STEPHAN LANQTON. 

By Martin. F. Tupprr. D.C.L. F.B.S. 

Author of "Provkrbial Phtlosopbt.** 
&c., 2 vols, with fine engravings. 

'* These volumes are pre-eminently qua- 
lified to attract attention both from their 
peculiar ntyle and their great ability. The 
author liss long been celebrated for his 
attainments in literary creation, but the 
])resent work is incomparably superior to 
anything he has hitherto produced. — Sim 

CBEEDS. 

By the Author of " Thb Morals or 
Mat Fair.** 8 vols. 

*' This is a novel of strong dramatic 
situation, powerful plot, alluring and con- 
tinuous interest, admirably defined 
characters, and much excellent remark 
upon human motives and aocial positions.** 
— Literary Oazette. 

THE LEES OF BLENDON 
HALL. 

By the Author of " Alicb Wb vtworth.** 

"A powerful and well-sustainedatoryof 
strong interest.**— il/A<?n<B«»». 

NEWTON DOGVANE. 

A Story of English Life. 

By Francis Francis. 
With Illustrations by Lkboh. 8 yols. 

"A capital aporting novel.**— CAro- 
nicle, 

HELEN LINDSAY; 

Or, Thb Trial of Faith. 
By A Clkrovman's Dauohtbr. 2 Tols. 

WOODLEIGH. 

By the Author of " Wildflowbr," 
"Onb and Twbntt,**&c. 8 vols. 

BENTLEY PBIORY. 

By Mrs. Hastinos Parkbr. 3 vols. 

"An acquisition to novtl. readers from 
its brilliant descriptions, sparkling style, 
and Interesting story.**— Sun. 



NOW IN COURSK OF FITBLICATION. 

HUSST AND BLAGEETTS STANDARD UBBAET 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

FOFULAB MODERN WOUES. 

Each in a single yolame, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 
A Yolnme to appear every two months. The following are now ready. 



VOL. I.-SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett*8 Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Worlcs forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very 
successful undertaking. ' Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Sllck'i 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound.*'-— Jlfomtn^ Poat. 

"This new and ciieap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburton's writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names or Messrs. Hurst and Blackett^ warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successful." — Sun. 

VOL. IL-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
firoai boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, snd it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successful 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from hand to hand, 
as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

**The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this, 
his history, is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotmnan. 

VOL. III.-THE CEESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useftil and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
wliich its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms Is its 
reverent and serious »pMt.**— Quarterly Review 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross'— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub* 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque." — Sun. 

VOL. IV.-NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

'" Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place ' Nathalie' high among 
books of its cltL»a.**— Athenaeum. 

"A tale of untiring interest, full of deep touches of human natnre. We have no hesi- 
tation in predicting for this delightful tale a lasting popularity, and a place in the foremost 
ranks of that most instructive kind of firtion— the moral novel."— JoAn Bull. 

**A more Judicious selection thau 'Nathalie' could not have been made for Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first im- 
pression, that it will be one of lasting celebrity."— Lt/erai^ Qaxette. 
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EDBST ASD BLAGEETT*S STAIISARD LEBBABT 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Etch in 1 single Tolume, elegantly printed^ bound, and illastrated, price 5s* 

(continued). 



VOL. V.-A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY TH£ AUTHOR 0I[ •* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of Its kind, irell-writ- 
ten, tnie-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever Wishes to glTe adTlce to a young lady 
may thank the author for means of doing toV-^Esaminer. 

'* The author of ' John Halifax* will ret^n and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasonable public by the merits of her present work, which bears the stamp of good sense 
aad genial feeling."— (TtcsrA'an. 

**T. ese thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we woQld wish women to 
think.**— Athenaum 

"This really valuable volume ought to be in every young woman*s hand. It will teach 
her Itow to think and how to act. We are glad to see it in this Standard Library."— 
Litertuy Oaxette. 

VOL. YL-ADAM GBAEME, OF MOSSGHAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND." 

'"Adam Graeme' is a story awakeninfi: genuine emotions of interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is groat vitality in (he dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the descriptive pas* 
sages, as who that has read 'Margaret Maitland' would not be prepared to expect? But 
the story has a ' mightier magnet still,* in the healthy tone which pervades It, In its feai- 
nine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of its senti- 
ments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Christian virtue, 
their deep and silent workings in the heart, and* their beautiful manifestations in the life» 
with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed." — Morning Pott. 

** ' Adam Graeme* is full of eloquent writing and description. It is an uncommon work, 
not only in the power of the style, in the interest of the narrative, and in the delineation 
of character, but in the lessons it teaches.*' — Sun, 

VOL. VII.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

" The best of all Judge Halibnrton's admirable works. It is one of the pleasantest 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard, 

*'*The humour of Sam Slick is fciexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom bang upon his tongue. 
The present production is remarlcable alike for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, 
the felicity of Its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our readers 
a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modem Instances,' which contain a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Post, 

VOL. VIlL-CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

"There is no dynasty of European sovereigns about which we English entertain so 
mfuch vague curiosity, or have so little information, as about the successors to the Popedom. 
Cardinal Wiseman is jtist the author to meet this curiosity. His book is the lively record 
of what he has himself seen, and what none but himself, perhaps, has had so good an 
opportunity of thoroughly estimating. There is a gossipping, alLtelling style about the 
book which is certain to make it popular with English readers."— JoAn Bull. 

**A picturesque book on Rome and it!> ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
geniality, that his recollections will excite no ilUffeling in those who are most conscieutioasly 
opposed to every idea of human infallibity represented in Papal domination." — Athenaum. 

" In the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, the manners 
and hal)lts of Sacerdotal Uome, this work is unrivalled. It is full of anecdotes. We eouM 
fill oolumus with amusing extracts."— CAronic/e. 
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